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TEACHERS CAN HELP STUDENTS WIN 
$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
IN LION OIL CONTESTS 


Three $1,200 Scholarships For Teachers, 
Many Other Cash Awards 


This is the sixth successive year Lion Oil 
has offered a rich educational opportu- 
nity to Southern high school students and 
Southern teachers through its Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund. 

During the school year of 1955-56, a series 
of three student essay contests will be 
held in each of three “zones.” The major 
prizes will be nine all-expense, one-year 
college scholarships, each valued at $1,000. 
Scholarships cover tuition, and a large 
part, or all, of incidental expenses for 
laboratory fees, books, room and board 
at any college. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards will 
be given in each of the three contests in 
each zone, or a total of 135 merit awards 
for the three zone areas. 


Teachers Share In Prizes 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsorship 
of each student entering an essay in the 
contests. Teacher-sponsors of $1,000 
Scholarship Award winners will receive 
$200 cash. Sponsors of merit award win- 
ners will receive $25. 


Library Award For Schools 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of library 
books. Handsome bookplates, telling of 
the winner’s accomplishment, will be 
furnished to the school for placement in 
the books purchased. 


Who Is Eligible 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil Company. 

The three “zones” are detailed completely 
in the Rules Book. Students compete only 
against students from their own zones. 


Second Student Contest 
The first contest has already closed. The 
second contest is now under way, and 
closes December 9, 1955. 
The Subject for the current contest is: 
“Why I’m Glad To Be An American.” 


How Students Enter 


Students must write an original essay of 
500 words or less on the current contest 
subject. The essay should be approved by 
the teacher and mailed to the Lion Oil 
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ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 
Cannon Franklin Montgomery 
Carroll Gibson Moore 
Cheatham Haywood Obion 
Chester Henderson ener sal 
Coffee Henry hers - 
Davidson Humphreys or 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Lincoln Williamson 
Fayette Madison Wilson 











Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


Scholarship Awards for Teachers 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 

These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and thus help provide 
Southern students greater educational ad- 
vantages through better instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suf- 
ficient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the win- 
ner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


Travel Grants and Other Prizes 


To reward more teachers, the Scholarship 
Fund provides a second award of a $400 
cash Travel Grant and eleven other prizes 
of $75 each in each of the three “zones” 
of competition. 


Schools Win, Too! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 





and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any teacher, principal or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher essay contests. 


The “Three-Zone” System 


Under the “three-zone” system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of winning. 

The three “zones” are detailed in the 
Rules Book. Eligible counties in this state 
are those listed in the column to the left. 


How to Enter 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words or 
less on the contest subject. Essays must 
be written with pen or typewriter. Sign 
your name, street address and title. In- 
clude the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name and 
title of your superior. Send your essay to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. Subject of the contest is: 
“WHY I AM DEDICATED 

TO TEACHING” 
The Lion Oil teacher essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 10, 
1956, and all entries must be postmarked 
before midnight on that date. 


Judging 
As in the past, essays will be judged by 
leading Southern educators from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the Rules Booklet 
for the Teacher Essay Contest. 
Also, please send me_______ Rules 
Booklets covering Student Essay 
Contests. 


Name Pals 
Home Address. Gee 
City "1 aE Es 
County __._. >. a 
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Nov. 2 Meeting of TEA Adminis- 
trative Council, Nashville 

Nov. 4-5 Southeast Regional Con- 
ference of Classroom Teachers, 
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Nov. 9-12 Regional Meeting of In- 
ternational Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Nashville 
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Automation, Nineteenth 
Century Style 


“With properly trained monitors I should 
not scruple to undertake to teach ten 
thousand pupils all to read fluently in 
three weeks to three months, idiots and 
truants only excepted.” 

So wrote Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) 
in a last letter to a friend, at the end of 
his unstable, debt-ridden, quarrelsome life 
that was yet ennobled by fine enthusiasm, 
love of children, religious earnestness, and 
unshakable faith in what education could 
do for the poor. 

We might do well to think of Joseph 
Lancaster now, and of Dr. Andrew Bell, 
British divine and educator, onetime tutor 
in Virginia and superintendent of the 
orphan asylum in Madras, where he 
evolved his monitorial system that Lan- 
caster used, modified, and made very much 
his own. We can smile a little as we see 
so easily the fundamental weaknesses of 
the system that Lancaster transplanted 
(sometimes to see it wither, sometimes 
flourish for a while) from Southwark over 
England, to the United States, Venezuela, 
Canada. We can _ understand clearly 
why the system had great appeal and 
was sponsored by serious, well-mean- 
ing men, Governor Clinton of New York, 
John C. Calhoun, Simon Bolivar among 
them. It seemed to offer a quick and easy 
way to what more and more thinking 
people were beginning to recognize as a 
necessity—education of the rank and file. 
Most important, it was, relatively speaking, 
dirt cheap. Its adoption in the United 
States, England, Holland, Germany was 
undoubtedly due to the claim that one 
teacher could instruct one thousand pupils. 

Along with its almost ludicrous faults, 
we can grant, in the light thrown back by 
more than a century, that there were good 
things about this stopgap system. Relative 
to the needs and circumstances of an age 
before public education became establish- 
ed, it served a purpose, bringing discipline 
and at least the rudiments of education to 
thousands, many of whom developed the 
ambition to learn more. It awakened 
public interest not only in widespread 
education but in the necessity for some 
kind of training for teachers. In the 
best of the schools, really places of “mutual 
instruction,” there was a remarkable atmos- 
phere of pride and comradeship, and mo- 
rale was high. 

“It was merely a system of drill and 
mechanism by which large bodies of chil- 
dren could be made orderly and obedient, 
and by which the scholars who knew a 
little were made to help those who knew 
less,” says the Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography. We picture the quasi-military 


discipline, the elaborate, unbending, stulti- 
fying regimen designed to develop the 
memory and impart information—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and morals or religion 
(later, in New York, a little science and 
English grammar). 

A motto surely hung behind the Monitor- 
General of Reading (there were subordi- 
nate monitors, too), because Lancaster 
loved mottoes on cards and boards. “A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place.” The monitors general of all the 
subjects were in their places, a raised seat 
at one end of a bench on which pupils 
were seated. Heaven help anybody who 
ever got out of his place, we fancy. He 
wouldn’t get the rod, because Lancaster 
disapproved of “painful” punishments and 
worked out an astonishing array of awards 
and penalties. The culprit might wear a 
fool’s coat, be tied to a pillar like a little 
St. Sebastian, be shackled. 

The pupils, usually ten to a monitor, 
were in their places, too. They could see 
the leather badge or ticket on which were 
printed the title and rank of the superior 
student chosen to teach them. They would 
look at the alphabet wheel (“a very in- 
tellectual method of teaching the alpha- 
bet”), trace the letter in sand or on a 
slate, and the uninstructed would get help 
from a pupil a little more advanced, seated 
beside him for that purpose. Dictation, 
formal questions—no opportunity for a 
monitor, sub or general, to get beyond 
his depth. No opportunity. 

We Americans have come a long way 
in the 117 years since poverty-stricken 
Joseph Lancaster was run down by a horse 
car in New York, and in the 123 years 
since the bones of Andrew Bell were laid 
in Westminster Abbey. Having come of 
age, we don’t have to import any such 
systems. We prefer our own _ stopgaps, 
twentieth century, quick, easy—and dirt 
cheap. While the whole nation cries of the 
teacher shortage, we know that “monitors” 
can’t do the job. Can teachers on emer- 
gency certificates, permit teachers, do it 
any better for our own time? We know one 
can’t teach a thousand. Can one teach 
fifty or sixty, in the way they should be 
taught? While the whole nation suffers 
from lack of buildings, we won’t put ten 
on a bench or let them write in sand. For 
our time, knowing what we know, how 
much better is it to crowd the desks, the 
rooms, divide pupils into shifts? 

We wonder if among the mottoes of 
which Lancaster was so fond (those that 
hung behind the Monitor-General of Arith- 
metic, perhaps, or even—it would not be 
inappropriate—behind those whose sphere 
was morals) there was one that read like 
this: “You get just what you pay for, now 
and always, and you pay for what you 
get.” 
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THIS MONTH 


Everybody has lively opinions 
about the comics. Those who would 
like to supplement their own ideas 
about comics with the opinions of 
those who have given particular 
attention to the subject will weigh 
the two articles on pages 11 and 13 
and choose—or investigate further. 





Dr. FReDRIC WERTHAM, in “Are 
They Cleaning Up the Comics?” 
speaks emphatically of the harm the 
comics do. Two EpucAToRS from the 
state of Washington in “Now, Let's 
Talk Sense,” vigorously disagree. 
The last named article was printed 
in Washington Education, April 
1955. 


Pondering the effects of ill-chosen 
reading brings to mind one of the 
unforgettable characters of litera- 
ture—what happened to him serves 
as the quotation for this issue. 


BENWAH Kart SPARKES explains 
the reorganization of the State De- 
partment of Education. It is an ar- 
ticle that might be clipped for ref- 


erence. 


Dr. Hanon A. WEBB and JAMES 
L. Major tell about the 1955 search 
for science talent. The lack of 
trained scientists is one of the com- 
plaints of the age, and any likely 
prospect deserves a boost through 
a laboratory door. 


GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION is 
the industry of the month. The shoe- 
maker on the cover is one of the 
thousands employed by the com- 
pany which has its center in Nash- 
ville and does business around the 
globe. 
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In fine, he gave himself up so wholly to the reading of Romances, 
that a-Nights he would pore on ‘till twas Day, and a-Days he would 
read on till ‘twas Night; and thus by sleeping little, and reading much, 
the Moisture of his Brain was exhausted to that Degree, that at last 
he lost the Use of his Reason. A world of disorderly Notions, pick’d 
out of his Books, crouded into his Imagination; and now his Head 
was full of nothing but Inchantments, Quarrels, Battles, Challenges, 
Wounds, Complaints, Amours, Torments, and abundance of Stuff 
and Impossibilities; insomuch, that all the Fables and fantastical Tales 
which he read, seem’d to him now as true as the most authentick 
Histories.—Cervantes, Don Quixote 





Published monthly during the schoo] year, except twice in October. Entered 
as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Mem- 
bership dues, which include THE TEacHeER, $4.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 





The MEDART LINE 


Solve your playground, pool, | of 
i ds with 
EEE a ee Tee Basketball Backstops 





The modern Recreation Line stresses two engineering features—dura- 
bility and built-in safety. All Recreation Equipment is made from the 
finest, heavy-duty materials, and offers years of safe, trouble-free 
service. Contact our engineering department for the safe and low- 
cost equipment installation specifically suited to your requirements. 








The rugged Six Seat Swing Set features weather-proof 2°’ top rails and 
1," pipe uprights with oilless bearings, a short span frame designed 
to separate swings and to hold more than ten times maximum safe 
swing weights. As an added feature, Recreation’s new Swing Belt Seats 
eliminate swing injuries and dangerous falls. See the complete Recre- 
ation Line of durable and safe playground equipment Merry-Go- 
Rounds, See Saws and Monkey Gyms. 
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Of rugged construction—with sturdy pipe supports . 

and ladders, high guard rails, and securely riveted ee from _, agg me on 

chutes — Recreation Slides insure years of safe and . ube 4 Th $ “ nes jasketba 

dependable service. Available in all lengths—shapes. ae > ae Backboard 
shown comes in fan-shaped or rec- 


tangular metal, plywood or glass 


 @@e&ee2s0 98 @ & » @e@¢&e80 é banks. All are extended 6” from 


supporting pipes for full visibility. 


Below: Medart low-cost Outdoor Fan- 
shaped Metal Basketball Outfit. Con- 
structed from 
metals. 


Engineered to meet 
N.C.A.A. and A.A.U. 
specifications — Rec- 
reation’s latest One 
Meter Diving Board 
Outfit. Designed for 
narrow walkways, this 
Outfit features non-slip cocoa matting tread for safety and 
is constructed of non-corrosive materials. Built for the life 
of your pool. See the complete line of Pool Equipment. 


corrosion-resistant 
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Rufus, Recreation’s Guardian Angel, is safely practicing his tum- 
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Life Lines by Recreation Equipment are made from top 
grade three-quarter inch water-proofed Manila rope or 
Seron Plastic. Available with plastic floats, flush 
embedded wall anchors and clevis pin for attachment 


bling exercises on the Recreation Bouncer. Perfect for any athletic 
practice requiring form and timing. The adjustable frame of Bouncer 
compensates for canvas stretch. Offers shockproof spiral spring. 





WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR NEW ’55 RECREATION CATALOG 


@ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT @ SWIMMING EQUIPMENT @ BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company 
116 Second Ave. N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Editorial Comment 





INCREASED SERVICES BY THE TEA 


For some time individual teachers and groups of 
teachers over the state have been raising questions 
as to why the TEA does not perform certain functions 
which we are not now performing, why we don't 
offer services most state associations do offer to the 
teachers. Why don’t we have information on the 
benefits of social security for teachers? Why don't 
we have the salary schedules of different school sys- 
tems within the state? Why can't we say how 
property assessments compare with real property 
values in Tennessee? Why can’t we answer questions 
about pupil-teacher ratios? Why don’t we know 
approximately how many new teachers will be avail- 
able next year? Why don’t we supply more varied 
information about the educational program to radio 
and television stations and to the newspapers? Why 
don't we use color in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
have more pictures, wider coverage of happenings, 
a larger complimentary mailing list? Why . . . ? 

This matter of additional services has been dis- 
cussed by the Administrative Council, which 
authorized the staff to present the matter to the leader- 
ship conferences which have just been completed. 
More than six hundred leaders attended these con- 
ferences and joined in the discussion concerning the 
possibility of increased services. What kind of in- 
creased services should we have? The following are 
some of the suggestions which we would like to offer. 


1. Provision for New Services 
A. Research Service 


1. To continue to do research necessary to our 
legislative program; e.g., estimated costs, 
enrollments, teacher supply, building needs, 
transportation problems, possible sources of 
revenue 


bo 


. To provide essential facts, figures, information 
on which to formulate policy and base intel- 
ligent action in the realms of legislation, ad- 
ministration, practices, general teacher wel- 
fare (tenure, sick leave, leaves of absence, 
retirement, placement, etc.), general educa- 
tional well-being 


. To provide information and services to local 
associations concerning local salary supple- 
ments, wealth per pupil, in-service education 
and tenure problems 


oo 


B. Public Information Service 
1. To provide ample, sound, and continuous 
information about the educational program 
in general to the newspapers, radio stations, 
and television stations in Tennessee 
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2. To provide specialized information inter- 
preted in clear and factual terms for the 
agencies listed above 

3. To provide the same kind of services for 
special agencies—local organizations, lay 
groups, THE ‘TENNESSEE TEACHER, other 
publications, etc. 

4. To provide films and other audio-visual ma- 
terials to radio and television stations and 
to local associations 


Il. Expansion of Existing Services 
A. Public Relations Fund 
1. To continue provision for leadership con- 
ferences, purchase of audio-visual materials, 
publication of legislative bulletins, payment 
for public relations travel, mailing costs, tele- 
phone service, etc., all of which will of neces- 
sity cost more and should be expanded 
. To continue to provide legal services and to 
expand these services as the needs arise 
3. To provide for more conferences at the local 
level 
4. To provide consultant services anywhere the 
need may arise 


bo 


B. THe TENNESSEE TEACHER 


1. To free THe TENNESSEE TEACHER from abso- 
lute dependence on advertising, which, while 
insufficient to cover full cost, has reached the 
point of diminishing returns 

2. To meet publishing costs—paper, printing, 
etc.—_which increase every year 

3. To improve the magazine itself—provide more 
money for pictures, some use of color, larger 
issues when the occasion demands them, 
more money to cover the expense of special 
projects that could prove worth while 


The addition of the services outlined above will 
require, first, more personnel. The research service 
must be directed by a person highly trained in the 
field, a versatile person competent to handle a variety 
of assignments. So, too, must be the person who 
directs the information service. Persons well qualified 
in these fields are scarce and in great demand, which 
means that the association must compete for their 
services. 

Additional secretarial help will be necessary, and 
salaries for this personnel must be comparable to 
those paid by the state and by industry. Printing and 
distribution costs will be much greater if these serv- 
ices function as they are designed to do. Most of the 
state associations provide the services outlined above 
for their members. 





The addition of new services and the expansion of 
those that exist will cost approximately $40,000 a 
year. This means that a $2 increase in dues will be 
necessary, i.e., instead of paying $4 a year for TEA 
membership, each member will pay $6. Dues paid 
in the different states appear at the end of this state- 
ment. 

During the discussions of whether or not to increase 
dues, the question has been asked why dues should 
be increased when we have a surplus in the treasury. 
That is a fair question and one which should be an- 
swered. There was a surplus of approximately $55,000 
in the treasury of the Tennessee Education Association 
on June 30, built up a little bit at a time over the 
years. The Administrative Council and the staff 
believe that there should be in the organization a 
surplus of at least enough money to operate for one 
full year even though no dues are collected. It is 
conceivable that in time of a depression or some other 
misfortune the collection of dues might be very slow. 





If this should happen, members of TEA would need 
the services of the organization more than at any 
other time. Most organizations believe that it is good 
business to have some surplus funds on hand. An 
expanded program cannot be built on a small surplus. 
When expenditures exceed income, a surplus does 
not last very long. 

The groups attending the leadership conferences 
were almost unanimous in their approval of presenting 
the matter of expanded services to the teachers. Any 
proposal of this kind must be understood and sup- 
ported by all the teachers. They as well as the edu- 
cational leaders must recognize the need for changes 
and must be informed about the importance of in- 
creased services, the need for strengthening the or- 
ganization for the battles that face us in the future. 
The welfare and improvement of the organization are 
of vital concern to every teacher in the state. Im- 
provement of the professional organization means 
improvement of education. F.E.B. 








DUES OF STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS, 1956 


Alabama, $4-7; Arizona, $14; Arkansas, 
$7; California, $12; Colorado, $10; Con- 
necticut, $8; Delaware, $10; Florida, 
$6-10; Georgia, $5; Hawaii, $9.75-19.50, 
$12.85 average; 


Idaho, % of 1% of yearly salary; Illinois, 
$4-10; Indiana, $12; Iowa, $8.948 average; 
Kansas, $7-11; Kentucky, $5; Louisiana, 
$8; Maine, $4-7; Maryland, $10; Mas- 
sachusetts, $5; 


Michigan, $6-15; Minnesota, $10; Mis- 
sissippi, $5; Missouri, $4; Montana, % of 
1% of annual contract salary; Nebraska, 
$3-10; Nevada, % of 1% of annual con- 
tract salary; New Hampshire, $6; New 
Jersey, $10; New Mexico, $15; 


New York, $4-8; North Carolina, $6; 
North Dakota, $6-10; Ohio, $6; Oklahoma, 
$5-10; Oregon, % of 1% of annual salary; 
Pennsylvania, $5; Rhode Island, $5; South 
Carolina, $7; South Dakota, $2.50-10 
(1955 dues); 


Tennessee, $4; Texas, $7; Utah, $17; 
Vermont, $3-14; Virginia, $5 (1955 dues); 
Washington, $13.50 ($1.50 earmarked for 
building); West Virginia, $10; Wisconsin, 
$5; Wyoming, $3-10. 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, The good education of children is an investment in America’s 
future, providing an essential guarantee of the freedom, security, and prosperity of 
our people; and 


WHEREAS, The nation’s schools and the schools of this state are now con- 
fronted with unparalleled problems, especially a perilous shortage of teachers and 
of classrooms; and 


WHEREAS, The solution of these problems and the quality of education rests 
quite directly on public understanding and public concern for good schools: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of the State 
of Tennessee, do proclaim the week of November 6-12, 1955, as 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


and do earnestly request all citizens and all organizations interested in education 
and child welfare to acquaint themselves more fully, during the 35th annual na- 
tionwide observance of this occasion, with the programs, needs, and problems of 
our schools. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of Tennessee to be affixed 
ATTEST: at Nashville, this twenty-sixth day of ° 
September, 1955. 


> 4p lily 


) 
GOVERNOR 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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Shoemakers’ 
Last 


General Shoe Corporation believes 
that an important measure of 


success is good employee relations. 


Company You Can Count 

On sums up thirty-one years 
of history, development, growth, and 
good and happy relations for Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation. 

Six words, which expressed the 
way an employee felt toward his 
company, are now recognized by 
millions as an identification of Gen- 
eral Shoe. This slogan—A Company 
You Can Count On-—states simply 
and briefly what the organization 
spends countless hours and _ thous- 
ands of dollars each year trying to 
live up to and deserve. 

The late J. F. Jarman started this 
company with a firm conviction that 
an employee could and should be 
more than just a clock card number. 
He believed that pride in workman- 
ship, sincerity of purpose, worth- 
while benefits, and a truthful expla- 
nation of company policies, aims 
and efforts could make for a suc- 
cessful organization of happy people. 
At the age of fifty-five, he resigned 
from an executive position with an 
established shoe company and de- 
cided to prove to himself that his 
beliefs were sound. 











For the feet that never stay still (as any mother or teacher will attest) 


here is true variety. J. Wallace Riggins, Jr., plant coordinator in children’s 


shoes, shows some of the products. 


With a simple motto as a guide, 
and the belief in the power of prayer, 
he set out on this new endeavor. 
That motto has been the guiding 
strength of the company’s rapid 
growth to this very day. It reads: 
“He profits most who serves best.” 

With a group of 120 carefully se- 
lected employees, Jarman Shoe Com- 
pany began business operations on 
August 5, 1924. During the first year 
of operation it manufactured 250 
pairs of shoes a day. Called the 
Friendly Five, this new shoe soon 
became known throughout the 
United States for its good quality 
and workingman’s price—§5. 

In 1933, in order to allow needed 
growth and expans‘on of lines, the 
name of the organization was 


changed to General Shoe Corpora- 





tion. Five years later the founder 
died, but not before he had seen that 
his dreams could come true. General 
Shoe was adding many new plants 
of employees to take care of the 
growing demands in the shoe in- 
dustry for a complete line of all 
styles of shoes. 
More Than Thirty Plants 

Today, with more than th’'rty 
plants in thirteen states, General 
Shoe ranks among the three leading 
shoe manufacturing companies in 
the United States. The firm also 


operates plants in several foreign 
countries. Last year it paid more 
than $32,000,000 in wages to its em- 
ployees. 

General shoe manufactures practi- 
cally every type of footwear, from 
heavy-duty brogans to high style 
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ladies’ shoes. These shoes, sold un- 
der some of the nation’s top trade 


names, are distributed throughout 
the country through nearly 25,000 
independent retailers. 

The corporation also manufactures 
shoes for some of the largest mail- 
order concerns in the United States. 
A separate division within the cor- 
poration handles an import and ex- 
port business which circles the globe. 

Headed by the Jarman trademark, 
the list of brand names manu- 
factured in General Shoe plants in- 
cludes Fortune, Davidson, Kingston, 
Douglas, Skyrider, Official Boy Scout 
Shoes, Fortunet, Friendly, Twenty- 
Ones, Storybook, Datebook, Crest- 
worth, Ted Saval, Valentine, Vogue, 
Statler, Treasure Chest, Whitehouse 
& Hardy, Cedar-Crest, Flagg Bros., 
Play Pals, Bell Bros., Nisley, Del- 
man, Holiday, Berland, Miret, Innes, 
Sommer & Kaufman, Lazarus Bros., 
I. Miller and Mademoiselle Shoes 
for the ladies and Johnston & Mur- 
phy Shoes for men. 


Men of Vision 

The pace of a growing organiza- 
tion felt the death of its founder but 
was not slowed in its progress. The 
reins of leadership immediately fell 
into the hands of his son, W. Maxey 
Jarman, skilled and well-informed 


shoe manufacturer and businessman. 
As chairman of General Shoe Corpo- 
ration, he was quick to continue and 
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expand the well-developed company 
program established by his father. 

Teamed with another able execu- 
tive, General Shoe President Henry 
Boyd, and a Board of Directors com- 
posed of alert young men, Maxey 
Jarman has led the growth of the 
company to its present size. During 
all this time, nothing has been lost 
of the early desire for happy, satis- 
fied employees. 


Being an organization which can 
be counted on by customers, neigh- 
bors, business associates, and most of 
all, employees is not the kind of 
thing that can happen by simply 
hanging a motto over a desk. To do 
this properly a company, from top 
management all the way down 
through the ranks, must work at it 
around the clock. 





Development !s Important . 


The development of its employees 
is a primary concern of General Shoe 
Corporation. From the first day a 
carefully selected person is employed 
until the day he retires or leaves, 
every effort is made to develop him 
to his maximum abilities. Continued 
education is considered an important 
part of the happiness of everyone. 

The Suggestion System _ gives 
every employee an opportunity to 
take the initiative in developing new 
and better methods of doing his 
job. For his alertness and keen think- 
ing, he receives a cash award based 
on the saving to the company which 
comes from his idea. 

Training for new, more advanced 
jobs is available to every employee 
through Job Posting and Security 





Above: The Annual Truck Road-e-o promotes safe driving among the com- 
pany’s drivers. Left: Maxey Jarman, chairman of the Board, is on hand 
when the Bloodmobile comes around. The corporation is proud of its record 
of participation in community affairs. 








Above: The Switch to Summer Shoes (about the middle of May) is a big 
event for all employees. Below: Father of the Year—W. B. Brown, General 
Shoe supervisor, with his family. 


Training. An ambitious person can- 
not be lost in the crowd. The oppor- 
tunity is always present for him to 
better equip himself for advance- 
ment. By taking advantage of train- 
ing for jobs other than that for which 
he is hired, an eraployee may move 
rapidly toward jobs which offer more 
money and added responsibility. No 
person is hired for a position in the 
company until an offer has been 
made to all regular employees who 
might be interested or trained. 


Training Program 

On the supervisory level, General 
Shoe conducts a program wherein 
supervisors are awarded “certificates 
of merit” for completing conference 
and correspondence work in basic, 
intermediate, and advanced courses. 
Of 1200 first line supervisors in the 
company, more than 900 have taken 
part in the program. 
Good Communications 

In addition to the more than forty 
courses offered by Dr. J. J. Ray, 
training director, and his depart- 








ment, the company furnishes other 
training services for supervisors. 
Round table luncheons are held 
weekly in Nashville to give super- 
visors an opportunity to meet in- 








formally with an executive who 
acts as host. The superintendents 
do this same thing weekly in the 
plants for the hourly employees. 


The written communication sys- 
tem consists of the monthly Keeping 
Posted to plant employees from su- 
perintendents; Management Bulle- 
tin from Chairman Jarman weekly 
to supervisors; What's Going On 
published by top company officials 
for everyone; The Human Side, a 
monthly pictorial booklet to super- 
visors; and The General, monthly 
employee newspaper, published in- 
dividually for the different plants. 

Though only thirty-one years old. 
General Shoe, still very young in 
the shoe industry, has determined 
that it will continually make prog- 
ress. There is a feeling throughout 
management that this can become 
more and more a reality through 





good communication, sound and 
ethical business practices, continued 
development of old employees, and 
the hiring of well-equipped new 
members. 
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ARE They Cleaning Up the Comics? 


FREDRIC WERTHAM, M.D.* 


AX ADULTS, including of course, 
teachers, doctors, and parents, 
have a responsibility to protect the 
child from harmful drugs, foods, 
and physical dangers of all kinds. 
Despite recent efforts by publishers 
to “clean up” their products, I main- 
tain that many comic books today 
are opiates and stimulants of a 
vicious variety. Why should we pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor to adolescents 
and yet allow the subtle poison of 
comics to be mass-retailed to chil- 
dren from five to fifteen? Do we 
care less about our children’s mental 
and moral components than we do 
about their bodies? Long ago in The 
Essay On Man, Alexander Pope 
wrote: 
Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


If one has watched little children 
look at crime comic books, one finds 
that there is a fearful fascination 
which, if not encouraged, soon 
passes; if familiarity with such ma- 
terial is often and forcefully repeat- 
ed, as it has been by the pouring of 
as many as 90,000,000 comic books 
a month upon these children, Pope’s 
prediction will be fulfilled in many 
cases. 

The effects of crime and love 
comic books upon the children of 
America should be a subject of great 
interest to teachers. Every teacher 
of children between the ages of five 
and fifteen has had some contact 
with the comic book problem at one 





*ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Wertham is author of the book, Seduc- 
tion of the Innocent, a study of comic books 
and their effects which was termed “the most 
important book of 1954" by the NEA Journal. 
From 1932 to 1952 Dr. Wertham was senior 
psychiatrist for the Department of Hospitals 
in New York City. He has directed the mental 
hygiene clinics at Bellevue Hospital and 
Queens Hospital Center and was in charge 
of the Court of General Sessions Psychiatric 
Clinic in New York City. His other books in- 
clude The Brain as an Organ, Dark Legend, 
and The Show of Violence. 
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time or another; many have been 
consulted about it by anxious or by 
complacent parents—for parents di- 
vide rather easily into conscientious, 
indulgent, or indifferent groups. (Of 
course, the indifferent ones neither 
know nor care what their children 
are reading. ) 

The teachers are often caught be- 
tween two opposed forces; they are 
assured that comic books are 
perfectly harmless—completely in- 
nocuous—and they have also had 
evidence, both from cases which 
they have seen themselves and 
from experts, that these “magazines” 
spell out clearly the exact way in 
which crimes may be committed. 
There are “experts” on both sides; 
one of the differences between them 
being that the pro-comic experts 
have sometimes been found to have 
a vested financial interest in the 
comics, and the anti-comic experts 
have had only a vested interest in 
the children—and in their health and 
well-being. 

To those concerned with the well- 
being of children, one of the most 
serious offenses committed by the 
publishers and purveyors of crime 
and love comics is the endless and 
senseless exaltation of triviality. Es- 
pecially in an age such as ours, 
where technology has run so far 
ahead of cultural morality, and when 
clear and logical thought is so much 
needed, it seems pitiable that the 
substance of good minds must be 
subjected to millions of reams of 
triviality each year. Some psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, parents, teach- 
ers, and some hitherto reputable as- 
sociations and societies—such as, for 
instance, the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America—have not only 
failed to see the harm, incipient and 
overt, that the comic books are pro- 
moting; they have even recom- 
mended some of these crime comics 
books as “harmless.” That these 
books are far from innocuous has 
been shown in several case studies 


cited in my book, Seduction of the 
Innocent. Material that dulls the 
perception of young minds by exalt- 
ing the trivial can scarcely be con- 
sidered “innocuous;” but besides this 
major offense, comic books viciously 
counter the efforts of teachers by in- 
hibiting the development of skill in 
reading, by exploiting the child’s 
aggressive tendencies, and perhaps 
worst of all, by conditioning flexible 
minds into learning abnormal sub- 
ject matter. 
Learning and Personality 

One of the child’s greatest de- 
velopmental tasks is that of learning 
to read efficiently—that is, to read so 
that verbal fluency and derived 
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meanings of the printed and written 
word become not a task but a skill. 
A very serious aspect of the comic 
book influence, as far as the normal 
acquisition of reading skill is con- 
cerned, is that it has been found that 
the omnivorous “reader” of comic 
books is generally a retarded reader 
of other books. Comic books are 
printed in the worst colors on the 
poorest paper available; the so- 
called text is contained within “bal- 
loons” that give no practice in the 
reading of legitimate texts. Presenta- 
tion of this sort does not require the 
careful cultivation of the perceptual 
habits which must be achieved in 
order to produce a proficient reader. 

The lurid pictures would be read- 
ily understandable if they contained 
no text whatever. In many Cases, no 
text would be preferable, as this 
would not only eliminate the prosti- 
tution and blocking of reading skills, 
but it would also eliminate many 
profane and obscene words from 
the child’s vocabulary—words which 
he might not hear until he became 
adult were it not for undesirable 
exposure to the comics. 

The defenders of the comics (es- 
pecially the industry itself) have 
generally promoted the idea that the 
reading of comic books enables the 
child to rid himself of his “aggres- 
sive” tendencies. In a society such as 
ours which insists upon the equal 
right of all individuals to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” it must also be insisted that a 
measure of self-control must be 
learned and practiced. This implies 
that one’s neighbor may not be 
pushed around, and, emphatically, it 
implies that this neighbor must be 
allowed to stay alive. Apparently, ac- 
cording to some psychologists and 
the comic book industry, there is a 
great deal of frustration generated in 
permitting one’s neighbor to live, to 
choose whom and what he will as- 
sociate with and thus attain a meas- 
ure of freedom with which to pursue 
his happiness. According to the pro- 
comic book experts, this accumu- 
lated frustration issues, in a sort of 
neo-Aristotelian catharsis, when the 
child: is steeped in the vicious, vile, 
and salacious material presented to 
him by the humanitarian comic book 
industry. If one is willing to concur 
in the opinion that a great deal of 
latent aggression is built up by being 
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decent to one’s fellow men, there 
are many socially sanctioned ways 
in which legitimate aggressive en- 
ergy may be expended. For children, 
there are all the competitive games 
of childhood, ranging from the sim- 
ple game of tag, through wrestling, 
boxing, football, basketball and track 
(to cite a few); if the aggression is 
not sufficiently well defined to need 
contact expenditure, there are card 
games, checkers, chess—all of which 
supply enough competition to 
achieve alleviation of aggression 
through action which can stop short 
of desecration and murder. For those 
among us who have become dis- 
ordered in some aspects of human 
relations, there are available child 
(and adult) psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, who, in a controlled situa- 
tion, can draw out the trouble and 
eliminate it by therapeutic play and 
treatment. (I have emphasized the 
words above because a controlled 
situation is just what the comic book 
reader does not have.) The point 
here is that comic books do not 
serve the sort of purpose which their 
proponents rely upon as one of their 
main justifications for taking a child’s 
pocket money (or, as sometimes hap- 
pens, money which a child has 
stolen). The books serve no con- 
structive or therapeutic purpose. 

Case studies which have been 
made prove that these books serve 
quite another purpose: that of tempt- 
ing and seducing young and flexible 
minds into learning the jargon and 
methods of murder, sadism, and dis- 
respect for law and the rights of 
others. In fact, they plant the seeds 
of aggression where they might not 
have appeared otherwise, and this 
sort of indoctrination is not generally 
followed by apathy. The action that 
is pictured in these books, and the 
methods inculcated by them, induce 
similar action by some “readers.” 
The allure of the hideous made 
glamorous has actually led to the 
deaths of some children—by their 
own hands or by those of their com- 
rades, who, having learned tech- 
niques, must try them out. 

This is normal learning of abnor- 
mal subject matter. The defenders 
of the industry have another spe- 
cious argument, i.e., that only the 
abnormal child—the child who al- 
ready needs help—is affected ad- 
versely by the dramatic filth and 





horror of the comics. In the cases 
of young delinquents which have 
been fully studied, there has seldom 
been a history of outspoken mental 
abnormality. The seriously disturbed 
child is locked within his troubles; 
he has all he can do to keep himself 
going at all, and he is not the typical 
comic book reader. Inquiries made 
of psychiatrists, educators, and prose- 
cutors bear out this point. But even 
if it were true that the vulnerable 
child is the disturbed child, this de- 
fense by the experts is so brutal 
that people of good will could not 
bear with it. It would be more un- 
believably fantastic to permit the 
exploitation of that most dependent 
segment of the child population than 
it is to permit the minds of the 
merely innocent to be steeped in a 
vicious and evil picture of the world. 


Vested Financial Interests 


Another subtle aspect of crime 
comics is the advertising that is 
carried in the pages ‘of these “maga- 
zines.” Perhaps the publishers and 
advertisers are relying on the prin- 
ciple most clearly described in Poe’s 
short story, The Purloined Letter, in 
which the letter that has been 
searched for is discovered lying in 
plain sight on a table; the adults 
who pronounce the comics harmless 
have apparently not noticed that 
these advertisements invite the 
young to buy (through the mail) 
real guns, bullets, hunting and snap- 
blade knives—and that the children 
do buy them. Besides the tools of 
destruction, panaceas for various 
physical ailments, which should re- 
quire the doctor’s or the psycholo- 
gist’s attention, are offered. 

The eye-gouging, disfiguring 
methods used by comic book char- 
acters disrupt and _ discourage 
healthy relations between the sexes; 
rape, brutality, and murder have be- 
come rampant as never before in the 
history of American printed matter. 
The actualization of some of these 
by our “delinquent” youth may be 
fairly laid at the door of the comic 
book publishers and their upholders. 

In the fantastic world pictured 
in these books, men are seldom or 
never courteous or protective toward 
women, and women are not depicted 
as possessing any of the qualities 
which would draw out the sort of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By Blaming Comic Books for Juvenile Delinquency 
Parents and Teachers May Be Ignoring Basic Causes. 


Now, Let's Talk SENSE 


Reprinted from Washington Education 


INCE WorLD Wank II, comic books 

have become an increasingly 

important factor in children’s read- 
ing habits. 

Various estimates indicate that 
upwards of a billion of such publica- 
tions are sold each year in the 
United States. With such volume, it 
is understandable that a comic book 
box has become a fixture in most 
children’s playrooms, and _ that 
mothers have been bothered by the 
sheer physical problem of keeping 
the home library tidy. 

However, recently parents have 
been concerned more with the con- 
tent of such reading than with the 
physical volume. Various plans to 
control children’s reading have been 
tried, including legal bans, efforts to 
effect a voluntary clean-up by comic 
book publishers, the publication of 
preferred lists of comic books, and 
numerous home control plans. 


Washington Education Association 
Wanted to Know 

In our own state the legislature 
has considered the problem of crime 
comics, while at its most recent 
Representative Assembly, the Wash- 
ington Education Association, reflect- 
ing the teachers’ concern, passed a 
motion to study the effects of comic 
books. It is time that educators be- 
come acquainted with expert opinion 
on this subject and form a sensible 
point of view. 

The recent widespread public 
concern over comic books is due 
largely to the writings of Fredric 
Wertham, New York psychiatrist 
whose articles have appeared in 
Colliers, Ladies’ Home _ Journal, 
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*Raymond P. Whitfield, who represents in- 
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Reader's Digest, and several other 
publications. In adopting his recent 
book, Seduction of the Innocent, as 
the educational book of the year, the 
National Education Association en- 
dorsed his point of view and drew 
his work to the attention of the 
teaching profession. 

Why the NEA should choose to 
give Wertham so warm an endorse- 
ment, and thus take a slap at some 
of its own respected members, re- 
mains a mystery to the writers of 
this article. Wertham’s conclusions 
regarding the relationship of comic 
book reading and delinquency, as 
well as the wisdom of the NEA in 
endorsing his work, deserve critical 
examination in view of the fact that 
many reputable educators,  soci- 
ologists, criminologists, and psychia- 
trists are convinced that his research 
is fallacious and that his contention 
that comic book reading causes de- 
linquency is unfounded. 


gate 


RAYMOND P. WHITFIELD* 
WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND* 


Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, 
Washington 


Is There a Connection? 


Wertham’s claims hinge upon the 
following logic: (1) a billion comic 
books are read each year in the 
United States; (2) these comic books 
are read largely by youngsters, (3) 
there is a contemporaneous increase 
in juvenile delinquency rates, (4) 
therefore, comic books are responsi- 
ble for juvenile delinquency. Dr. 
Wertham devotes most of the space 
in his articles to proving “from his 
own research” the fourth point—that 
there is a causal connection between 
comic book reading and juvenile 
crime. Although he quietly protests 
here and there that comic books are 
only one of several factors, the sen- 
sationalized context screams that 
they are the cause. The following 





The sight above can be duplicated in countless drugstores, grocery ‘stores, 


newsstands across the nation. Just what effect does such reading have on 


unformed minds? 
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example typifies the brand of 
psychiatric research which Wertham 
cites as proof of his point. 

A boy of 11 killed a woman in a hold-up. 
When arrested, he was found surrounded 
by comic books. His 20-year-old brother 
said, “If you want the cause of all this, 
here it is. It is these rotten comic books, 
cut them out and things like this wouldn't 
happen.” 


An Excuse—or a Reason? 

One may well question whether 
psychiatrists in general would be 
satisfied with such a parsimonious 
explanation of human behavior. Or- 
dinarily, psychiatrists do not rely on 
the opinion of an untrained youth 
to diagnose the causes of their 
patient’s behavior, especially if the 
witness might be prejudiced to in- 
vent a convenient excuse tailor-made 
for the ears of his interrogator. 

In a second example, Wertham 
tells of three boys who hanged a 
seven-year-old from a tree, hands 
tied, and burned him with matches. 
“Probation officers,” he recounts, 
“found they were re-acting a comic 
book plot.” In jumping to condemn 
his favorite scapegoat, Wertham has 
made the fundamental error of dis- 
regarding all the background ex- 
periences of these youngsters. In still 
another case, he relates, “A boy of 
thirteen committed a lust murder of 
a girl of six. After his arrest, in jail, 
he asked for comic books.” This tech- 
nique is simply guilt by association 
and should be no more appreciated 
in connection with comic books than 
it is elsewhere in educational circles. 


A Case or Not? 

The above examples are exactly 
what Wertham submitted as “re- 
search proof” of his thesis that comic 
books cause delinquency. These are 
not random examples separated from 
context; they are the burden of his 
writing; when coldly analyzed, there 
is nothing more to his case. It is 
small wonder that an impressive 
group of criminologists, educators, 
and psychiatrists disagrees with 
Wertham. 

Frederic Thrasher, authority on 
juvenile delinquency, and author of 
The Gang, summarizes the research 
on comic books as follows: “It may 
be said that no accepted evidence 
has been produced by Wertham or 
anyone else for the conclusion that 
the reading of comic magazines has 
or has not a significant relation to 
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delinquent behavior.” In criticizing 
Wertham’s conclusion that comic 
books cause delinquency, he com- 
pares Wertham’s error with that of 
Lombroso, who believed criminals 
could be identified by certain physi- 
cal characteristics. Lombroso’s 
theory, of course, was proved false 
when Charles Goring, the English 
sociologist, demonstrated that the 
identified physical characteristics 
were found among non-criminals as 
well as among criminals. We may 
add to the comparison that broader 
research such as that carried on by 
Heisler, Drummond, Whitfield, 
Shamel and others failed to establish 
any distinct behavioral differences 
between comic book readers and 
non-comic book readers. 

Thrasher further criticizes Wert- 
ham on the grounds that he has 
given no meticulous description of 
his case study methods, such as may 
be found in the research of such 
students of delinquent behavior as 
Healy, Shaw, or Bronner. In con- 
clusion Thrasher states a point of 
view which is consistent with the 
views of Sutherland and other lead- 
ing criminologists: “Juvenile delin- 
quency is the product of pent-up 
frustrations, stored-up resentment, 
and bottled-up fears. It is not the 
product of cartoons or captions.” 

Mandel Sherman, _ psychiatrist, 
professor of educational psychology, 
and director of the Orthogenics 
School at the University of Chicago, 
directly disagrees with Wertham, 
when he states, “I have never seen 
one instance of a child behavior 
disturbance originating in the read- 
ing of comic books. Nor even a case 
of a delinquent whose behavior was 
exaggerated by such readings.” 

Citizens and teachers in Washing- 
ton will be interested to know that 
psychiatrists in our own state ques- 
tion Wertham’s conclusions. Dr. Saul 
Levy, leading Spokane psychiatrist 
and former head of Eastern State 
Hospital at Medical Lake, recently 
stated in a public meeting devoted to 
child behavior problems: “There is 
no causal relationship between 
comic book reading and juvenile 
delinquency.” 

A number of nationally-know edu- 
cators have expressed opinions op- 
posed to those of Wertham. Ruth 
Strang, psychologist and professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 





lumbia University, declared in her 
recent book. An Introduction to 
Child Study, “Although children and 
young people may blame the comics 
or the movies for crimes they have 
committed, this is not proof of causa- 
tion.” Josette Frank, chairman of the 
Children’s Study Association, has 
concluded after considerable investi- 
gation that comic books are not a 
crucial factor in the development of 
delinquency. Commenting on Wert- 
ham’s conclusions, Miss Frank says: 
“The causes of crime are not so 
simple! Children . . . do not know 
why they are divans to behave as 
they do. We shall not cure the causes 
of this juvenile behavior by blaming 
it on their reading . ‘5 

Paul Witty, chitvines of the Divi- 
sion of Education at Northwestern 
University, and Harvey Zorbaugh, 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cational Sociology at New York Uni- 
versity, also have conducted consid- 
erable research in comic book read- 
ing. Neither exhibits any alarm 
over comic books as producers of 
delinquency. 


lts Time for a Showdown 


Wertham has dealt with his 
antagonists in the controversy by 
accusing them of deliberately mis- 
representing the case in order to 
make personal gains. Such an accu- 
sation appears to be a calculated 
diversion against those who are 
seriously interested in examining the 
quality of Wertham’s research. It 
appears unwise, at least, to allow the 
opinions of such leaders in our pro- 
fession to be brushed aside so easily. 
It it time to demand that Wertham 
show his cards, and prove that op- 
posing opinions are false or that his 
antagonists have sold their souls to 
the comic book publishers. Char- 
acter smears do not prove the 
validity of the accuser’s research. 

The criminologists, psychiatrists, 
and educators quoted here are but 
a few of the many who discount and 
disbelieve the sensational claims of 
Frederic Wertham. The weight of 
scientific opinion among these three 
groups has been against the claims 
of Wertham since his writings came 
into the public view in the early 
postwar period. Since that time, he 
has produced no new evidence to 
change their minds, but, on the other 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Reorganized 
State Department of Education 


YS HE TENNESSEE STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION is now 
functioning on a more simplified, 
efficient basis following an exten- 
sive reorganization on July 1. 
Conceived, developed, and put into 
operation on a basis of economy of 
effort and time, the new plan, it is 
believed, will make possible attain- 
ment of the goals of expanded serv- 
ices and greater efficiency. 

The former organization had de- 
veloped over a period of years, new 
divisions were added as the needs 
arose, and the result was an over- 
lapping of duties and responsibilities. 
In some cases responsibility for per- 
formance of functions was not clearly 


BENWAH KAIL SPARKES 


Supervisor, Publications and Information 
Tennessee State Department of Education 


defined, and in other cases conflict- 
ing policy and procedures sometimes 
developed. That organization of 
some thirteen divisions and three 
other units in addition to the central 
Office of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was replaced with a closely- 
knit structure of six major divisions. 


The new divisions all stem from 
the Office of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The organization ties the 
work of the various areas together 
under one coordinator or director 
who is responsible to Dr. Quill E. 
Cope, commissioner of education, 
for all actions relating to the work 
of that division. This procedure is 
designed to climinate overlapping 


of duties, to develop clear-cut lines 
of responsibility, and to promote 
better working relationships. 


The Division of Higher Education 
and Special Schools is under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. Y. Livesay, co- 
ordinator. This is a new division 
created to fill the need of coordi- 
nation in the administration of state 
colleges and special schools under 
the control of the State Board of 
Education. The division includes 
the former Division of Teacher 
Training and Certification, of which 
A. B. Cooper was director. Mr. 
Cooper remains director of this area, 
and Mrs. Myrtle Richardson is assist- 
ant supervisor of certification. Also 
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The reorganized State Department of Education is made up of six main divisions stemming directly from the 
Office of the Commissioner of Education. Each of the main divisions has numerous subdivisions and special 


areas. Expanded services and greater efficiency are the goals. 
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under the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation is the Office of the Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, formerly a separate unit. 
Maude Holman is the executive 
secretary. 

The Division of Finance and Admin- 
istrative Services has as coordinator 
Dr. James E. Gibbs, Jr., who for- 
merly was attached to the central 
office as director of research. The 
new Division of Finance and Ad- 
ministrative Services embraces the 
former Divisions of Finance, Equali- 
zation, and Field Services, and the 
school lunch program, which was 
under a Division of Health Educa- 
tion prior to July 1. Health educa- 
tion is no longer a division in the 
new framework, it’s component parts 
having been shifted to other divisions 
or areas. 

As it now functions, the new di- 
vision administers the distribution 
of state educational aid funds, other 
than vocational, to the local school 
systems. It compiles budget esti- 
mates as a basis for legislative 
appropriations, handles the general 
accounting for the Department of 
Education, makes periodic checks to 
determine the accuracy of local finan- 
cial records and reports, provides 
consultative technical advisory serv- 
ices for local school systems in the 
area of school finance, and adminis- 
ters the national school lunch pro- 
gram in the state. 

In this division are C. A. McCan- 
less, director of educational finance; 
Joe Morgan, director of field serv- 
ices; W. B. Shoulders, director of 
equalization; Frances Mae Nave, 
supervisor of the school lunch pro- 
gram; T. B. Webb, supervisor of 
field services (a new position), and 
five assistant state supervisors of the 
school lunch program. 


The Division of School Plant, Pupil 
Transportation, and Special Services 
is headed by T. Wesley Pickel, 
former co-director of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning and Trans- 
portation, now coordinator. The new 
division includes the former Di- 
visions of Veterans Education, 
Schoolhouse Planning and Trans- 
portation, the State Museum, and 
the State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, as well as the 
Office of Census and Attendance. 
It is now subdivided into five major 
areas. 
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The sub-division of school plants, 
of which Dr. R. N. Finchum is a 
new director, assists local school 
systems in determination of school 
centers, selection of school sites, in 
determining school plant needs, and 
approves preliminary and final plans 
and specifications for school build- 
ings in keeping with the minimum 
standards for school plants. 

The pupil transportation area is 
in charge of school bus inspections, 
makes pupil transportation surveys 
(upon requests from local boards of 
education), and directs the driver 
education program. 

Under the surplus property 
agency, directed by T. Harvey 
Marshall, surplus property is ob- 
tained from various governmental 
agencies and allocated to the local 
school systems, colleges, and _hos- 
pitals. Arthur Jones, supervisor of 
census and attendance, works with 
local attendance teachers and directs 
the program of enumeration of the 
scholastic population. 

The sub-division of veterans edu- 
cation, directed by R. Frank Adams, 
directs the veterans education pro- 
gram for on-the-job trainees and the 
veterans farm training program. The 
program of the State Museum is de- 
signed to maintain items of historical 
value. Fred D. Estes is director. 

Also in this division are J. B. Cal- 
houn, supervisor of federal projects 
and_ consultative services; Kit 
Parker, supervisor of school mainte- 
nance; T. F. Rhoton, supervisor of 
pupil transportation; and Raymond 
Baker, assistant supervisor of pupil 
transportation. Lawrence Bartlett is 
state supervisor of on-the-farm 
training, and Rufus K. Lassiter, state 
supervisor of on-the-job training in 
veterans education. There are fifteen 
training supervisors in veterans edu- 
cation, placed strategically through- 
out the state. 


The Division of Instruction is headed 
by W. E. Turner, former director 
of the Division of Negro Education. 
Mr. Turner is responsible for Negro 
education, but there is no separate 
division for this work. This new 
division is a consolidation of the 
Divisions of Public Schools, Instruc- 
tional Material and Library Service, 
Negro Education, and the area of 
health and physical education, which 
formerly was under a Division of 
Health Education. 





This division supervises public 
schools; cooperates with superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers 
in promoting better teaching meth- 
ods and in improving schools; ad- 
ministers the regulations of the 
State Board of Education governing 
the approval and grading of schools, 
and assists in the approval and in- 
service training of supervising teach- 
ers. It inspects private elementary 
and secondary schools which apply 
for accreditation. In the field of 
special education, it provides serv- 
ices at the state level for helping 
organize local education programs 
for the exceptional child. It adminis- 
ters the program of instructional 
materials in the schools, including 
textbooks, library books, and service 
to local school units in the selection, 
organization, distribution, and use 
of instructional and library materials. 
Its area of health and physical edu- 
cation provides guidance, counseling, 
and materials to local schools in an 
effort to improve the health of chil- 
dren in the public schools of the 
state. 

There are three major sub- 
divisions in the Division of Instruc- 
tion, each headed by a director. R. R. 
Vance, a former co-director with R. 
Lee Thomas of the Division of Public 
Schools, is director of instructional 
administration. Mr. Vance is the 
staff specialist on problems of sec- 
ondary education and is responsible 
for administration of the textbook 
program, together with broader re- 
sponsibilities of instructional ad- 
ministration. Mr. Thomas is director 
of curriculum and supervision and 
staff specialist on problems of the 
elementary schools. 

One of the major changes of the 
reorganization was made in this area 
of instructional supervision. Prior 
to July 1955, six regional supervisors 
of public schools were employed and 
stationed two to each grand division 
of the state. Working out of Mem- 
phis, Murfreesboro, and Johnson 
City, each pair of supervisors had a 
wide area to cover, and while an 
effort had been made to change from 
the old system of separate elemen- 
tary and high school supervision to 
an over-all supervision procedure, 
it was not possible to achieve func- 
tional success until the present plan 
was adopted. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Science Talent in 1956 


The invitations and rules for the National Science Talent 
Search have been sent to each high school principal in Ten- 
nessee by the sponsors, Science Clubs of America, in Wash- 
ington. This is the fifteenth annual competition. The tests 
will be given in December to the high school seniors whose 
teachers request them. Forty winners and 360 Honorable 
Mentions will be announced in March 1956, and the final 
awards made in Washington where the winners will as- 


semble—expenses paid. 


Shortly thereafter the Science Talent Search Committee 
of the Tennessee Academy of Science will examine all of the 
Tennessee entries in the competition and announce the high- 
est ranking seniors in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. These will be 
recommended for college scholarships to all Tennessee col- 
leges and, on inquiry, to out-of-state colleges. 








ir NAMES Of thirty-one high 
school seniors, talented in 
science, appear on the “Honors List 
for 1955” announced by the Science 
Talent Search Committee! of the 
Tennessee Academy of Science. 
These seniors have been recom- 
mended for freshman scholarships to 
the colleges and universities of the 
state and to other colleges and uni- 
versities that express interest in the 
list each year. 

Each of these seniors participated 
in the Fourteenth National Science 
Talent Search, sponsored by Science 
Clubs of America, Washington, 
D. C., and received high rating. 
Students from fifty-seven Tennessee 
High Schools entered the national 
competition, which was climaxed by 
awards in March. The records and 
contest materials of the Tennessee 
competitors were then considered by 
the Tennessee Committee, in the 
manner explained in “The Tennessee 
Science Talent Searches,” THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, November 1954, 
page 14. 

Of special interest this: year is the 
record of Winston Stanley Marshall 
of the Isaac Litton High School, 
Nashville, who was among the forty 





’THE CoMMITTEE: Calvin A. Buehler, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Howard 
G. Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro; James L. Major, 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville, 
Chairman; Katherine Matthews, West End 
High School, Nashville; Charles S. Shoup, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge; 
Hanor A. Webb, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. 
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winners assembled in Washington 
and received a scholarship award in 
the National Science Talent Search. 
Six other Tennessee students were 
considered worthy of honorable men- 
tion in a list of restricted to out- 
standing science students throughout 
the nation. 

In the list that follows, the stu- 
dent’s name, age, and school are 
given, with the science teacher's 
name in parentheses. All of these 
students have been recommended by 
the Tennessee Academy of Science 
as worthy of college scholarships. At 
the same time each teacher is recom- 
mended to the notice and approval 
of principal and other administrators 
for the effective encouragement 
given to the talented student. 


Honors Group, 1955, Tennessee 
Science Talent Search 
(**) National Winner; (*) National Hon- 
orable Mention 
BRISTOL 


Francis, Andy Archie, 17 (Frank H. 
Maples, Jr.) Bristol High School 
Miller, William Joseph, 17 (Frank H. 
Maples, Jr.) Bristol High School 
Moore, Isaac Braxton, 17 (Frank H. 
Maples, Jr.) Bristol High School 
CHATTANOOGA 
Dolan, James Michael, 17 (Sister 
Hyacinth) Notre Dame High School 
Rather, John D. G., 16 (S. J. McCallie) 
McCallie School 
HARRIMAN 
*Meers, Benjamin Z., 17 (H. V. Stewart) 
Harriman High School 
HENDERSON 
*Bishop, Hal Douglass, 17 (Lyman Good- 
win) Chester County High School 


The Search 


for 
Science Talent 


1933: 


JAMES L. MAJOR 


HANOR A. WEBB 


KNOXVILLE 


*McHarris, William Charles, 
Shipe) Central High School 
McSpadden, William M., 17 (J. T. John- 
son) Young High School 
Oates, Marian Elizabeth, 17 (Lula Shipe) 
Central High School 
*Pitcher, William F., 17 (Lula Shipe) 
Central High School 
MEMPHIS 
Adkins, Nancy Lynn, 17; Boals, Joe, 17; 
Hendren, Charles, 17; Lutz, Alan, 17; 
Sumner, John H., 17—all students of 
J. D. Reding, Treadwell High School. 
His record for creating interest in the 
Talent Search is outstanding! 
Bolen, Lee N., Jr., 17 (R. E. Jonakin) 
Messick High School 
Goodman, Thomas F., 16 (Brother Ed- 
ward) Christian Brothers High School 
Inman, Frank, 17 (Dorothy Green) Cen- 
tral High School 
Reaves, Edward McC. 17 (Dorothy Green ) 
Central High School 
Tresan, David, 17 (Dorothy Green) Cen- 
tral High School 
Williams, Shirley C., 16 (R. E. Jonakin) 
Messick High School 
NASHVILLE 
Cohen, Ormand G., 17 (Mrs. G. R. May- 
field) Hillsboro High School 
Dennison, John L., 18 (Mrs. Burt Francis ) 
Isaac Litton High School 
Lentz, Joe F., 16 (Mrs. G. R. -Mayfield) 
Hillsboro High School 
**Marshall, Winston Stanley, 18 (Mrs. 
Burt Francis) Isaac Litton High School 
Schwartz, Charles Jay, 17 (Lucile Hines) 
West End High School 
*Scott, Samuel Theodore, Jr., 17 (Lucile 
Hines) West End High School 
Oak RiwcE 
Reeder, John Albert, 18 (Hazel Gillentine ) 
Oak Ridge High School 
RUTLEDGE 
*Clark, Thomas H., 15 (Crilla C. Wolf) 
Rutledge High School 


17 (Lula 


17 





The Talented of °54 

The “Honors List for 1954” con- 
tained twenty-two names of high 
school seniors who graduated in 
June. All of these are attending col- 
leges, in eight states. Sixteen of the 
twenty-two obtained scholarships, 
and others have obtained work after 
matriculation. 

If the pattern set by students on 
the Honors Lists of previous years 
is followed, some five years hence the 
young folk named in the Lists of ’54 
and ’55 will either be doing graduate 
work in college or serving in scien- 
tific occupations with responsible 
assignments. Research in science, 
medicine, and engineering top the 
list of prospective employment, 
based on the present activities of the 
talented science students who gradu- 
ated from Tennessee high schools 
from the beginning of the interest 
of the Tennessee Academy of Science 
in their talent in 1947. 

W. Stanley Marshall, who received 
a scholarship award in Washington 
in the national competition, carried 
out a project of extracting the medi- 
cinal components of twenty-four 
crude drugs. He worked in a back- 
yard laboratory of his own design. 
He was a finalist in last year’s Na- 
tional Science Fair. He is an Eagle 
Scout, president of the newly organ- 
ized Nashville Academy of Science, 
and belonged to Science, Conserva- 
tion, and Latin Clubs in his school. 
He played football, and was a mem- 
ber of the rifle team. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The annual Southeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, will be held in Asheville, 
North Carolina, at the George Van- 
derbilt Hotel, November 4-5, 1955. 
The conference is being planned by 
Mrs. Palmer Petteway of Tampa, 
Florida, southeast regional director 
of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The conference 
theme, The Teacher in A Democ- 
racy, will be subdivided into six 
topics: “The Teacher and His Class;” 
“The Teacher and His Preparation;” 
“The Teacher and His Contribution;” 
“The Teacher and His Profession;” 
“The Teacher and His Administra- 
tors;” and “The Teacher and His 
Pupils.” 
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The Jeacher's 
Bookshelf 








LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 


READERS 

The Columbus Story, by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Illustrated by Leo Politi. Scribner, 1955. 
$2.75. Grades 3-6. Story of the boyhood 
of Columbus, his interest in the sea, 
and finally his voyage to the New World. 

Digby The Only Dog, by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll. Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. 
Oxford, 1955. $2.75. Grades 2-4. Digby 
was the only dog on the whole island 
and he often wished for other dogs to 
keep him company. Digby’s problem is 
solved in a way that will amuse young 
readers. 

Gifts From The Grove, by Gertrude Wallace 
Wall. [Illustrated with photographs. 
Scribner, 1955. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Story 
of citrus fruits, where they grow, how 
they are marketed, and products made 
from them, told in simple style. 

Home On The Range, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Illustrated by the authors. Mac- 
millan, 1955. $3.00. Grades 2-4. Delight- 
ful story of Jeremiah Jones and _ his 
friend, Little Bear, on a ranch in 
Wyoming. Although they tried swap- 
ping homes for one night, each boy 
found that he was happier in his own 
home on the range. 

The Octopus, by Olive L. Earle. Illustrated 
by the author. Morrow, 1955. $2.00. 
Grades 3-6. Interesting description of the 
octopus, with detailed information about 
his long, rubbery arms, how he propels 
himself through the water, what he 
eats and the kind of home he uses. 

Poems Of Praise, by Pelagie Doane, comp. 
Illustrated by the compiler. Lippincott, 
1955. $2.75. Grades 3-7. Anthology of 
favorite verses for children collected from 
various sources. The verses tell of God 
and His love, and give to little children 
a sense of His presence in everything 
about them. Lovely illustrations. 

Tecumseh, Shawnee Boy, by Augusta Steven- 
son. Illustrated by Clotilde Embree 
Funk. Bobbs, 1955. $1.75. Grades 3-5. 
Exciting story of the boyhood of Tecum- 
seh and how he helped Daniel Boone, 
the great wilderness scout, to escape and 
warn his Kentucky settlement. 

The True Book Of Seasons, by Illa Poden- 
dorf. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. Chil- 
drens Press, 1955. $2.00. Grades 1-3. 
Simple explanation of why some parts 
of the earth have changing seasons and 
how living things prepare for these 
changes. 





BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 


Atoms Today And Tomorrow, by Margaret 
Hyde. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. 
Whittlesey, 1955. $2.50. Grades 5-8. 
Clear picture of how atomic power can 
be directed for good, how it is being 
used today and what may be expected 
in the future. 

The French Broad, by Wilma Dykeman. 
Rivers of America Series. Rinehart, 1955. 
$5.00. Grades 7-12. An entertaining and 
informative book on a beautiful valley, 
including material on conservation, water 
pollution, etc. The author lives in New- 
port, Tennessee. 

The Mighty Soo; Five Hundred Years at 
Sault Ste. Marie, by Clara Ingram Jud- 
son. Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. 
Follett, 1955. $3.50. Grades 5-8. Thrill- 
ing story of five hundred years at the 
rapids, the place which has come to 
be known as “the miracle mile” to the 
upper lake country and to all America. 

The Mystery At Shingle Rock, by Christine 
Noble Govan and Emmy West. Illustrat- 
ed by Frederick T. Chapman. Sterling, 
1955. $2.50. Grades 4-7. A simple 
mystery that young readers will enjoy. 
The setting of the story is the country 
around Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. 

President Of The United States, by Ernest 
Barksdale Fincher. Abelard-Schuman, 
1955. $3.50. Grades 7-12. An informa- 
tive and readable study of American 
Presidents as well as the Presidency. 

Quest Of The Snow Leopard, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Viking, 1955. $2.75. Grades 7-12. Ex- 
citing account of a zoological expedition 
that Dr. Andrews made in China and 
the Tibetan frontier in 1916-17. Au- 
thentic illustrations. 

Seven Kings Of England, by Geoffrey Trease. 
Vanguard, 1955. $3.00. Grades 7-12. 
Ten centuries of important events as 
revealed in the lives of seven out- 
standing kings. 

Treasures In The Depths, by Robert Uhl. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. $2.00. Grades 7-12. 
An adventure story of deep sea diving 
and courageous exploits of the Cahill 
brothers. 





Received 
for Review 


Peace at Bowling Green, by Alfred 
Leland Crabb. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 1955. 

The great number of Tennesseans who 
know and love the novels of Dr. Alfred 
Leland Crabb—Dinner at Belmont, Home 
to the Hermitage, A Mockingbird Sang 
at Chickamauga, among others—will also 
find delight and profit in his latest novel, 
Peace at Bowling Green. Those who have 
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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


She has to zip up some youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down the 
next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walking ency- 
clopedia, all in one. 


You know her, of course. She’s a school teacher, 
and she deserves our deepest thanks. 


With a great store of skill, patience, and under- 
standing, she dedicates herself to shaping the 
minds and talents of our children—thus molding 
our country’s future. 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Supporting 
our PTA is just one way in which we can better 
understand her problems and help her. 


But as public attention once again is focused on 
our school system by American Education Week, 
we of Esso Standard want to take this opportu- 
nity to extend to all the men and women who teach 
in our schools our wholehearted gratitude and 
very best wishes for a job so remarkably well done. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


This advertisement is appearing in newspapers of our five refinery 
communities in New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Louisiana 
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not had the good fortune to read Dr. 
Crabb’s other novels can find no better 
place to begin than with his latest. It is 
certain that this absorbing story of early 
days in Kentucky (1803-1865) will lead 
them to his other novel of the region, 
Home to Kentucky, and from there to the 
eight novels about Tennesssee. 

Here are to be found the fine char- 
acterizations and the blending of the 
humorous with the serious into the same 
satisfying texture that gives the novels of 
this busy professor emeritus their unique 
appeal. Those who have come to look 


for the mixture of history, the account of 315 pp. $3.50. 





the folkways, and the underlying sound 
wisdom and moral steadfastness that are 
a part of all of Dr. Crabb’s books will 
find all here, in full measure. The chroni- 
cle of three generations of the Skiles fam- 
ily is a novel of broad scope, holding 
the interest from its lovely opening para- 
graph through its satisfying last chapter. 
This reviewer unreservedly recommends 
it for the teachers of all grades and also 
for the shelves of the high school library. 

John Dewey: His Contribution to the Ameri- 


can Tradition, by Erwin Edman. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1954. 
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Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
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We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 








Erwin Edman, the late distinguished 
philosopher and Johnsonian Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, is the 
author-editor of this volume added to the 
“Makers of the American Tradition Series,” 
under the general editorship of Hiram 
Haydn and Donald Bigelow. Having been 
both a student and a colleague of Dewey, 
Dr. Edman succeeded in presenting the 
most significant aspects of Dewey’s thought 
in a one-volume work, providing incisive 
commentary and selections chosen to pre- 
sent most clearly the major themes. 
Recommended for the bookshelf of any 
teacher, no matter what his philosophy. 


Reading for Today's Children, Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook, published by the Department of 


Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 278 pp. 
$3.50. 

More than seventy classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and reading special- 
ists helped to write this report. Mandatory 
for elementary teachers, useful for parents. 


Tomahawks and Trouble, by William O. 
Steele. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., 1955. 213 pp. $2.50. 

Native Tennessean William O. Steele 
(born in Franklin County; book reviewer 
for the Chattanooga Times has written 
another of his stories of the Tennessee 
frontier for young people. 

May Hill Arbuthnot said of Mr. Steele, 
in a recent issue of Elementary English, 
“There is no one writing for children today 
who can re-create wilderness life with the 
authentic details and emotional impact of 
William Steele.” This story of Andy Clark 
and his family, traveling down the Ten- 
nessee River on the dangerous voyage to 
the French Salt Lick in 1782, is another 
fine contribution to Americana for young 
people, together with the author’s earlier 
The Buffalo Knife, Wilderness Journey, 
and Winter Danger (which won the New 
York Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival 
Award in the 8-12 year old group in 1954). 


Handbook for Teaching Conservation and 
Resource-Use, by the National Association 


of Biology Teachers. 

The best means of helping children 
understand the importance of our natural 
resources are expertly described by teach- 
ers in the Handbook for Teaching Con- 
servation and Resource-Use, a 490-page 
illustrated book just completed by the 
National Association of Biology Teachers. 

The publication was prepared by two- 
hundred teachers from thirty states. 

The Handbook was released in August 
through the office of the Project Leader, 
P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
at a cost of $4.00, with a twenty-percent 
discount to schools. The proceeds will 
be used by the National Committee to 
continue its conservation education ac- 
tivities in the various states. 
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Rand McNally offers you... 


A Complete Graded Program for 
Elementary and Secondary Science 


The JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 
A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 
Baker ® Maddux ® Warrin 
Designed for Grades one through six: 
1 DOWN YOUR STREET 4 HERE AND AWAY 


2 AROUND THE CORNER 5 FAR AND WIDE 
3 IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 6 YOUR SCIENCE WORLD 


Distinctive Organization Throughout the Junior Scien- 
tist Series basic and related science principles challenge 
the child’s maturing interest. 


Atractive-Functional Illustrations Illustrations and pho- 
tos are functional throughout, not merely decorative. 


Controlled Vocabulary Science can be taught, in part, 
through reading—and reading can be taught, in part, 
through science. Vocabulary ae hout oo aes 
Scientist Series has been patiialendlh y controll 

About the Authors Arthur O. Baker—Directing Super- 
visor of Science, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Grace C. Maddux, Assistant Supervisor of Science, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Helen B. 
Warrin—Elementary School Principal, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Representative A. Dale Williams 

P. O. Box 2153, Jackson, Mississippi 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





The DYNAMIC SCIENCE SERIES 


GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY Gilman ® Van Houten 


The authors’ guiding principle for selection and em- 
phasis has been a consistently practical one: What 
items of scientific knowledge will have the greatest 
value to the greatest number of students? Emphasis 
is upon science in its social context, rather than on the 
techniques and mechanics of science. 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY TODAY Baker ® Mills 


The subject matter of biology is not limited to the text- 
book; it is all around us. Dynamic BioLocy Topay pre- 
sents biology from this broad point of view. It includes 
not only facts and principles of biology, but their 
applications as they relate to the hazards and complex- 
ities of modern living. 


CHEMISTRY TODAY Biddle * Bush 


Cuemistry Topay includes the new topics pertaining 
to modern developments in science, and develops an 
appreciation for the method of science. The discussion 
of topics is scientific, but at the level of understanding 
of high school students. pie is made simple, 
clear, and interesting in every possible way. 


DYNAMIC PHYSICS Bower ® Robinson 


It is a distinctive feature of Dynamic Puysics that prin- 
ciples and their applications are always taught together, 
in each unit. This sound teaching procedure helps 
to make the study of physics interesting to students and 
gives them a better understanding of the subject. This 
text includes recent developments in science such as 
atomic power, radar, and jet propulsion. 








NOW! Free to teachers... 
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A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors . . . stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 
and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today. 


| Ny . . - related “Lesson Topics.” This 
i Senne study of historic places takes 
; | pour class on tours of America’s best- 

loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 

815, Chicage 90, Ill. for your ‘‘Highways to History’ 
display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: ........ Hs 
(not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 


| SURE RES naar ns OEE S 





Addreet. ss. 








City & State : $T-11-58 
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TENNESSEE Seczo % 
Drive For NEW INDUSTRY 


ce ee ee © eeee 


THIRD INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE INDICATES 
NEW INDUSTRY BEST HOPE FOR SCHOOLS 





3 en industrial development drive, launched two 
years ago to bolster the State’s economy and provide new job 
opportunities, received added impetus when the recent 
state-wide Industrial Development Conference highlighted in 
actual dollars what a single industry can mean to a Tennes- 
see town or city. As an example, it was pointed out that 
just 100 new factory workers can create enough new activity 
and jobs to account for $590,000 in extra personal income 
each year. 

Conference speakers pointed out that new industries can 
help solve Tennessee’s school problems by providing tax 
revenue for funds to build new classrooms, employ new 
teachers and raise salary standards for existing teachers. 


HOW TEACHERS 


By discussing the need for new 
industry in classrooms, and by 
supporting all local efforts to at- 
tract industry, Tennessee teachers 
can make a highly important con- 
tribution to the State campaign. 
Full information about this cam- 
paign and further suggestions for 
assisting in it on the local level 
can be had by writing the Ten- 
nessee Industrial and Agricultural 
Development Commission, Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville. 


Pledged to 
Y with state” pat 


= full 
8roups 
industry fo, _ — new 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 






ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd., Nashville, Tenn. 
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ARE THEY CLEANING UP THE 
COMICS? 

(Continued from page 12) 
high-level response which is normal 
between the sexes—if we are to 
continue living in a decent world. 
The men of the comics are described, 
in cartoon and text, as being strong, 
lustful, brutal, and unintelligent; 
they are tender only when dealing 
with a younger person of their own 
sex. The comic book women are 
Amazonian, vicious, bloodthirsty, 
and homosexually inclined. What a 
picture to present to the young! 

The fact (that is, the comic book 
readers use it as if it were a fact) 
that these books are leisure time 
reading and therefore do not teach 
but amuse must be refuted if we 
believe in the foundations of our 
educational system. Is it reasonable 
to believe that if reading-material 
from a textbook is learned, that read- 
ing-material from a comic book is 
not learned? It is utter nonsense to 


| think that conditioning (the main 


prop of learning) will take place in 
one instance and not in the other. 

Comic-book publishers are gain- 
ing tremendous financial returns by 
perverting young minds. Even if no 
juvenile crimes followed the blue- 
prints laid down in these books, it 
would still be despicable for pro- 
fessedly child-loving Americans to 
expose children to horrible and re- 
pulsive situations. 


The New "Comics Code" 


The new “Seal of Approval” of 
the recently organized Comics Maga- 
zines Association of America should 
not lead us to relax our attention. 
The publishers are still flooding the 
market with vicious, pernicious, sex- 
obsessed, trivial and violent material 
under the protection of their new 
“code.” This publishers’ combine has 
hired ex-magistrate Murphy, who 
never sat in a juvenile court, as their 
“censor.” They have provided him 


| with a $41,500 a year salary and 


$60,000 a year for “current expenses.” 
This kind of money does not grow 
on trees. It comes out of the pockets 
of America’s youth and the material 
they get in return subverts their 
minds and destroys their innocence. 
The comic book problem is a 
problem which must look for solu- 
tion to all those who value the 
values of childhood and youth. 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess—pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


“Molly Grows Up”... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


“Growing Up and Liking It!’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 


*‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


*‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 

Personal Products Corp., Box 5566-11, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 

___New 35 mm. film strip, “CONFIDENCE...BECAUSE You Under- 
stand Menstruation’’___with sound ____ without sound 

Record: pai | ae ao. | ag poe | niv. 12“ 

Record Speed desired: Date wanted 

___New 16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 





Date wanted 
The following booklets: 

__‘“‘Growing Up and Liking It!”__“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered”’___ “It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’___“‘How Shall I Tell 
My Daughter?”OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 
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A Comprehensive Three-way 
Program by Joyce Benbrook, 
Cecile Foerster, & James Shea 


WORKTEXT EDITIONS 


BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents 
activities and exer- 
cises based on the 
meaning and func- 
tion of numbers as 
related to direct ex- 
periences. Mathema- 
tical ideas are repre- 
sented with four- 
color illustrations 
and line drawings. Gradually moves 
from concrete representations to ab- 
Stract. 
Teacher's Editions available. 

Each book, List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS 
Books 1 and 2 


These non-consum- 
able, clothbound text 
books provide basic- 
ally the same pro- 
gram as the Work- 
text, but illustrations 
and exercises are 
different. The child 
does no writing in 
the Text Editions. 
Teacher's Editions available. 

Book 1: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 


Book 2: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS For Grades 1, 2, 3 


This graded series of 
pictorial cards can 
be used in a variety 
of activities to round 
out the program of 
mumber concept 
development. These 
cards help the child 
to construct basic 
concepts and skills 
regarding the num- 
ber system, fractional 
parts, and the four 
fundamental pro- 
cesses. 








Teaching Aids for First Grac’2 
Complete set, including Teacher's 
Instructions, $5.75 net 


Teaching Aids for Second Grade 
Complete set, including Teacher's 
Instructions, $6.25 net 


Teaching Aids for Grade Three and Up 
Seven sets of cards. 
Each set, $1.25 net 


Write For Complete Information 


« Steck Company 


TIN, TEXAS 
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American Seating Company 
Association of American Railroads Q7 | 
Beckley-Cardy Company ............. 26 
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Association ose 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company .. 31 
ICEC REGIONAL 
MEETING 

The International Council for 


Exceptional Children, a department 


of the National Education Associa- | 


tion, will have a regional meeting in 
Nashville November 9-12, 1955. 
Headquarters for the meeting will 
be the Hermitage Hotel. The general 
theme of the program is “Life Plan- 
ning for the Exceptional Child.” 








A number of prominent speakers | 


will take part in the program. Com- 
missioner Quill E. Cope will speak 
on “Education Realities” at the first 
general meeting of the Convention 
on November 9. Other speakers at 
general sessions will be Dr. Romaine 
P. Mackie, U. S. Office of Education; 
Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn, coordinator of 
special education, Peabody College; 
Dr. Henry H. Kessler, Newark, New 
Jersey; Dr. ‘Herbert Koepp-Baker. 

There will be twenty sectional 
meetings November 10, 11, and 12. 


Reservations may be secured by 
writing to the Hermitage Hotel. 








THe MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 


THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 


BASIC BIOLOGY, Revisea 


MACMILLAN HOME 
ECONOMICS SERIES 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


FIRST BOOK 1956 EDITION 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
SECOND BOOK 1956 EDITION 


Tennessee Representative: 
RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton 


The Macmillan 
Company 


1360 Spring St., N. W. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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Yours... 


tor the Asking 


Here is a marketplace of materials of- 
fered especially for you by advertisers in 
this issue. Write directly to the advertisers 
or use the coupon at the top of the page. 

49. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes lesson 
topics which take your class on tours to 
America’s best-loved shrines. If additional 
lesson topics are desired, jot down the 
number you need—not more than 15 to a 
classroom, please. (Greyhound Lines ) 

50. The Railroad Story. A 32-page, il- 
lustrated booklet with graphs on science 
and research in the railroad industry. Single 
copy. Classroom quantity on subsequent 
request. (Association of American Rail- 
roads ) 

51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24-page 
well-illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
Illustrations show the different types of 
installations in actual classrooms. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 

52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment used 
in the making of purses, bill-folds, belts 
and other personal and household prod- 
ucts. (Tandy Leather Company ) 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles. (Binney & Smith Company ) 

4. Complete Free Teaching Program on 
Menstrual Hygiene: two films, four book- 
lets, an educational portfolio. Indicate 
quantity desired of each number. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation ) 

a. Growing Up and Liking It! A booklet 

for girls 12 to 18. 

b. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

d. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 
including above booklets. 

f. Molly Grows Up. First movie on 

menstruation done with live actors. 

16mm., black and white, sound, 15 

minutes. On free loan. 

g. Confidence . . . Because You Under- 
stand Menstruation. New full-color 
filmstrip—first one ever offered on 
menstrual hygiene. 35 mm., with or 
without sound. Yours to keep. Teach- 
ing manual with script included. 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers ) 

18. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating, laboratory equipment, 
church furniture, classroom furniture and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company) 
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I USE THIS COUPON 

1 State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in ! 
Department A., 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
j Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only | 
j Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
| where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
| 49 50 51 52 3 4 10 18 | 
| Name = ! 
I Subject ; Grade | 
! School Name = 
School Address_____— | 
1 City State Tennessee | 
Enrollment: Boys——— Girls. } 










these schoolmen find 
SEAL-O-SAN is best 
for their gym floors 





SEAL-O-SAN., 


requires less maintenance 


MAKES A SAFE, GLARE-FREE 


PLAYING SURFACE FOR ALL write today 
INDOOR SPORTS for more information 
bing it as =~ will... ee as hard as i 
you like . . . a Seal-O-San surface on your -— 
gym floor affords complete protection under HUNTINGTON ean LABORATORIES 
normal use and even withstands most un- __ HUNTINGTON, INDIANA cat 


usual abuse. ere : : 

Protection, long life, low maintenance 
costs are all big money-saving advantages 
you get with Seal-O-San. However, most im- 
portant to your coach and students is the 
quality of the playing surface. Seal-O-San 
is dependable for sure footing and quick 
stops. It even helps eliminate most accidents 
caused by skidding. Thousands of school- 
men, like Mr. Bates, have found Seal-O-San 
the answer to their gym floor problems. Try 
it this year on your floor. 


Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 
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THE REORGANIZED STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 

In the place of three large super- 
visory regions, there are now seven 
supervisory areas with as many 
supervisors, separately headquar- 


tered at the state colleges and at the 

University of Tennessee. Each 
supervisor does a complete job of 
supervision at each local system 
within his or her given territory 
without distinction between high 
school and elementary school. 








WE THE 


Adopted on Tennessee Multiple List 


Tennessee Edition 


PEOPLE 


by Richards, Isley and Caldwell 





Fulfills the need for a sound, direct, easy-to- 
understand text book on the Constitution of 
the U. S. and our government—Federal, state 
and local. Executive, legislative and judicial 
procedures are simply presented. Reference 
is to the exact language of the Constitution. 
It clearly explains the citizen's share in the 
government and prepares for alert, thinking 


Basic Social Studies 
HOME ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
by Burkhard? & McGinnis 


A sound teachable program keyed to 
child's environment. For pre-primer 
through grade 3. 


Our Day—Pre Reading. Pictures with no 
text. 

Our Way—Pre Primer 

Our Family,—Gr. | 

Our Home and School—Gr. 2 

Our Community—Gr. 3 





: ; citizenship as the pupils learn the value of 
thrift, education and active cooperation in all governmental activities. 
A helpful testing program includes exercises and vocabulary study. For Grade 8. 


Ask our representative, Mr. T. A. Passons, Sparta, Tenn., to show you these books, or 
write for description and samples. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° 


1900 N. Narragansett ° 


Supplemental Reading 
COWBOY SAM SERIES 
by Chandler 


Entrancing stories, easy 
"west" without the “wild.” 
Cowboy Sam—Primer 
Cowboy Sam & Porky—Primer 
Cowboy Sam & Freddy—Gr. | 
Cowboy Sam & Shorty—Gr. | 
Cowboy Sam & the Rodeo—Gr. 2 
Cowboy Sam & the Fair—Gr. 2 
Cowboy Sam & the Rustlers—Gr. 3 
Cowboy Sam & the Indians—Gr. 3 


reading. The 





PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 











long life. 


ability and color. 


mediate delivery. 


a postcard will do it. 


THREE BIG CATALOGS AND MANY SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCK SHEETS EACH YEAR ARE A MEASURE 
OF OUR SERVICE 


featuring all popular distinguished JUVENILE TITLES 
“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” BOOKS 
are a sound investment in economy because: 

® Quality (Better than Class A) Binding gives them 


@ Long Life means more circulation at lower cost. 
@ Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched dur- 


@ Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for im- 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile require- 
ments from these Catalogs .. . get on our mailing list today— 











JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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The present instructional super- 
visory personnel, their headquarters, 
and the areas they serve are listed 
below: 

Mary F.LoreNnce Betts, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, serves Bedford, Can- 


non, Coffee, Franklin, Giles, Lincoln, 
Marion, Marshall, Maury, Moore, Ruther- 
ford, Warren, Williamson, and Wilson 
counties. 

PAULINE Brumit, East Tennessee State 
College, supervises Carter, Claiborne, 
Cocke, Grainger, Greene, Hamblen, Han- 
cock, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Sevier, 
Sullivan, Unicoi, and Washington counties. 

Mary B. Braprorp, Memphis State Col- 
lege, serves Chester, Crockett, Fayette, 
Hardeman, Hardin, Haywood, Henderson, 
Lauderdale, McNairy, Madison, Shelby, 
and Tipton counties. 

E. B. Exter, Martin Branch, University 
of Tennessee, supervises Benton, Carroll, 
Decatur, Dyer, Gibson, Henry, Hum- 
phreys, Lake, Obion, Perry, Wayne, and 
Weakley counties. 

VERNON L. JOHNSON, Austin Peay State 
College, is supervisor for Cheatham, David- 
son, Dickson, Hickman, Houston, Law- 
rence, Lewis, Macon, Montgomery, Robert- 
son, Stewart, Sumner, and _ Trousdale 
counties. 

Joun R. Lovecrove, University of Ten- 
nessee, is supervisor in Anderson, Blount, 
Bradley, Campbell, Hamilton, Knox, 
Loudon, McMinn, Meigs, Monroe, Polk, 
Rhea, Roane, and Union counties. 

James C. Warp, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, serves Bledsoe, Clay, Cumber- 
land, DeKalb, Fentress, Grundy, Jackson, 
Morgan, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Scott, 
Sequatchie, Smith, Van Buren, and White 
counties. 

The area of special education in 
the Division of Instruction is headed 
by R. E. Brinkley, a former regional 
supervisor under the Division of 
Public Schools. This is a new di- 
rectorship, in keeping with the ex- 
panded services in special education. 
J. E. Hogan remains supervisor of 
special education, with consultants 
in special education, psychologists, 
and a consultant in speech and hear- 
ing coming directly under his super- 
vision. Roger T. Elser is consultant 
in speech and hearing. Mrs. Ruth B. 
Anderson, a former psychologist in 
the field of special education, is 
supervisor of the newly-instituted 
and experimental program for se- 
verely mentally retarded children. 

Charles F. Kerr, supervisor of 
health and physical education, is 
responsible directly to Coordinator 
Turner, as is Louise Meredith, super- 
visor of instructional materials and 
libraries. 
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The Division of Vocational Education 
is headed by G. E. Freeman, direc- 
tor. Operating as the agency of the 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and carrying out the policies 
of the board as approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, this division cooperates with 
local school authorities in maintain- 
ing programs of training for specific 
occupational pursuits. Its plan calls 
for training in vocational agricul- 
ture, in the sale and distribution of 
goods and services, in homemaking, 
and in trade and industrial pursuits. 
It also provides for the training of 
teachers and supervisors in the four 
areas. The program is partially sup- 
ported by federal funds. 

W. A. Seeley is supervisor of 
trades and _ industrial education; 
T. R. Petty, distributive education; 
Margaret Browder, home economics; 
John W. Carney, vocational agricul- 
tural education. S. L. Sparkes is 
assistant supervisor of vocational 
agricultural education and executive 
secretary of the Future Farmers of 
America. No areas were added to or 
substracted from this division, which 
retains its original status in the new 
framework. 


The Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is directed by J. Hank 
Smith. This division also remained 
unchanged except for minor in- 
stances of retitling to effect con- 
formity within the department. It, 
too, is partially federally supported 
and operates under a state plan ap- 
proved by the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education and the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Its program is threefold: (1) to re- 
turn to employment persons who 
have been vocationally handicapped 
as a result of physical impairments, 
(2) to prepare persons without em- 
ployment experience who have 
physical impairments and whose 
normal opportunities for employment 
are materially affected by their 
physical disabilities, and (3) to 
retain in suitable employment phys- 
ically impaired persons who are or 
may reasonably be expected to be- 
come vocationally handicapped in 
such employment. 

Earl Oldham is supervisor of re- 
habilitation services, and Mrs. 
Margaret Washington is supervisor 
of physical restoration. 
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From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 





Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 





Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars. 





Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen feods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 
Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 














ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 PA&éEs 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


Box 791-RO Fort Worth, Texas 
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In the three grand divisions of the 
state Vocational Rehabilitation main- 
tains medical consultants and re- 
gional supervisors with nine or ten 
regional counselors. Dr. James C. 
Gardner is administrative medical 
consultant with headquarters in 


| Nashville, Dr. Robert Newman is 


in Knoxville, and Dr. Samuel J. 
Blackwell, in Memphis. Frank D. 
Sheppard is regional supervisor, 


| stationed in Nashville, W. C. Waters, 
| in Knoxville, and C. B. Crippen in 





Memphis. 

Stemming directly from the Office 
of the Commissioner of Education 
and situated on the level of co- 


| ordinator is the Office of the Execu- 
| tive Assistant to the Commissioner; 





| R. Harry Carter is the executive 


assistant. A new position is that of 


| supervisor of publications and _ in- 
| | formation, also directly responsible | 


to the commissioner of education. 

The Teachers’ Retirement System, 
of which Theron Hodges is execu- 
tive secretary, operates in close co- 
operation with the Department of 
Education but is not a part of the 
department. 





nomics education; H. C. Colvett, Jackson; 
T. J. Hendrickson, Gallatin; and L. A. 
Carpenter, Knoxville, district supervisors 
of vocational agricultural education. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: Robert F. 
Abbott, Frazier Harris, Luther Harris, 
Waddie Johnson, R. B. Lappin, Wilbur F. 
Marsh, Charles M. Ogles, Lee A. Pendarvis, 
A. L. Poore, and Clyde E. Richards, 
counselors in Middle Tennessee; Charles E. 
Campbell, William A. Floyd, C. C. Griffith, 
Neil F. Henderson, Creed Hoodenpyle, Jr., 
Otis C. Hurst, L. H. Rollins, Ernest Shell, 
E. M. Stewart, Robyn S. Walker, coun- 
selors in East Tennessee; and Louise Blank- 
inship, Flo Chandler, Ernest Gullett, Paul 
V. Hicks, J. D. McCharen, Maurice Moore, 
J. E. O’Guinn, O. E. Reece, and Joe Brown 
Turner, counselors in West Tennessee. 





The former Division of School | 


Board Members, at one time listed | 
on the Department of Education | 


roster, is not now officially a part | 


of the Department of Education. 
Other personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Education are: 
SPECIAL Epucation: Dixon Corum, 
Jackson; Mrs. Rebecca Finn, Knoxville; 
Mildred Thompson, Nashville, consultants 


in special education; Zelmore H. Brody, | 


Knoxville; Mary Jane O’Dell, Nashville; 
and LeRoi Madison, Jackson, psychologists. 

HEALTH EpucaTIon: Mrs. Rose M. Rob- 
inson, consultant. 

ScHooL. LuncH ProcraM: Mrs. Cleo R. 
Carpenter, Nashville; Mrs. Barbara W. 
Rickard, Knoxville; Mrs. Francis Sanders, 
Indian Springs; Nancy Louise Sublette, 
Jackson, and Mrs. Ann W. Warren, Nash- 
ville, assistant state supervisors. 

VETERANS EpucatTion: Robert L. Bend- 
er, Ernest Farmer, George L. Harris, Nolan 
H. Houser, S. H. Kiser, Jr., Clay E. Lance, 
Charles W. Leftwich, James H. Lyons, 
Vollie L. McCollum, Nile O. McCrary, 
Gene P. Morrell, Walton Peace, John T. 
Seivers, Charlie G. Stewart, and Floyd E. 
Timbs, training supervisors. 

VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon: Dan M. Jones, 
Chattanooga; F. A. Van Eynde, Knoxville; 
and C. R. Marston, Jackson, district super- 
visors of trades and industrial education; 
Mabel Yates, Jackson; Margaret Putnam, 
Gallatin; Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman, Nash- 
ville; and Mrs. Orrissa P. Simpson, Knox- 
ville, district supervisors of home eco- 








SCRIBNER 


WONDERWORLD OF 
SCIENCE 
Readiness through grade 8 
By Knox, Stone, Meister, Noble, 
Wheatley, Keirstead, Shoemaker 
2, ¢ 8.8 
Thousands of teachers and pupils 
throughout the United States 
have found these books in com- 
plete harmony with modern ele- 
mentary science programs. 


* * * * 
Recent revisions make _ these 
books completely accurate in 


both text and full-color illustra- 
tions. 


WORKBOOKS and FILM- 
STRIPS available for grades 7 
and 8 

Manuals for all grades 


SCIENCE FOR A BETTER 
WORLD 
General Science Textbook 

By Meister, Keirstead, Shoemaker 
This text presents not only the 
time-honored and _historically 
important facts and principles of 
science, but also the very latest 
discoveries. 

Manual and workbook available 


Charles Scribner's 
Nous 


441 West Peachtree, N. E., Atlanta, 8 
Georgia 


Tillman H. Phillips 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Representative 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS! 


START THE fifty-five SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT! 


Place your Health and Auto Insurance with a Trustworthy Company 


® A non-assessable Mutual that will give you the most coverage at the lowest cost. 

® A Tennessee licensed Insurance Company for your protection. 

® A Teacher Welfare Service brought to you by your State Education Association. 

® The Company that is exclusively for Teachers and doing business THE HORACE 
MANN WAY. 


Please send additional information 


The Objectives of Your Company 
ARE: 


. To furnish insurance coverage to 
teachers at cost. 


| —Auto Insurance 
| Hospital & Surgical 
| ___Income Protection 


!___ Occupational Liability +e ‘ 
I semnennher theca Reelin: 2. To offer policies that are tailored to 


. fit teacher needs. 
jy Name jearbcacbigsaip it. sa sd apbinte ote Rae n a arent | 3. Te organize the state ona group basis 
so that all teachers might have the 


—— 


l 
PMO 6. 65-05. xis oo cE SK pleas ke pamaileemaan wien 
| | benefit of Group Insurance. 
| City Pili Sree Bee PR ay A Be Fee Gate. 5. gis 4. To foster a spirit of co-operative 
| school <'oo0 SMa be Gaels eh oie Ela SGA aban sien’ 6 | endeavor on a dignified P rofessional 
1 casein ciesuias whmnsliceaedbtpesponeiainsellbcadeathig aensttiedincidainal { basis. 
You Can’t Beat It,...... so Why Not Join It!” 
y 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
David L. York, State Manager 


SCIENCE TODAY and 
TOMORROW - Craig & Others 


Clear and fascinating presentation of a 
vitally important subject with material 
closely relating to scientific facts of today 
as the child knows them. Primer and 
Books I - VI, all beautifully illustrated, 
now available. Also Teachers’ Manuals. 














ests, appealing directly to students. Fully 
illustrated. Teachers’ Manual. Records 
(album of 3 L-P 12") coordinate and 
reinforce First-Year Spanish, with em- 
phasis on participation by student. 


SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 
Staubach, Eldon & Walsh 


Carrying over essentials learned in First- 
Year Spanish, with added attention to 


FIRST-YEAR SPANISH 
Staubach & Walsh 


Organizes understanding, speaking, read- 
ing, writing, by oral-aural method in 
parallel development of written and oral 
work with reading. Material is closely 
linked to everyday situations and inter- 


Represented by 


THOMAS M. WOODSON 
P. O. BOX 246, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





reading and cultural objectives in writ- 
ten and oral exercises. Material is lively, 
informative, and informal, teaching the 
student to “think” in Spanish. Featured 
are the many illustrations, and reading 
selections by various authors which com- 
pel an interest in the life and customs of 
the Spanish-speaking world. 


JOHN T. BURRUS 
P. O. BOX 118, FRANKLIN, TENN. 


165 LUCKIE ST., N.W., ATLANTA 3 
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iq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


. @ BORROW ‘100,.°600% 


y 
y] 


By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fc ‘eres ou pscrat 


20 
MONTHS 


$1009° $s 675 


















Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


































WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
—none 0 ese people w: 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
Mate FA tai coam oy 
\e mal iS sent to you 
Ss 4 tC N ATU 4 E °o N LY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
* ‘ transaction is cémpletely 
, Teacher loans are made on signature only—no cO0- confidential and private. 
SS No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
© Cinneatest sentir iecidilinints cor lean och of short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, to do. bed — d the cash wating ha 97 eg soon id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisiaction. Our y year oO 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 







Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


— STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. M-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 






PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





To State Finance Company, Dept. M-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: 






































0 EE ee ee Teen a 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





What security on bank loan?........__.____ a 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


























J 
4 
§ 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying 
g Please accept my application for s loan. It is understood that after the loan is IStillOwe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 
a made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge s lg 
g oF cost whatsoever. | _|—-—___—_—_—_—-—— "| 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your $s ls } ee 
g Gastude present balance, if any) $._ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
a Amount comnet re Se. tor our confidential files 
ee | es ae beta 
. SF PNT Name of Relative. Rpicotis , GiaienmiNi oa 
' of achool you teach ES ee 
g How long with Previous 
a present employer_______________.____ employment.. Se | ae See eee 
8 Husband or wife's Salary e 
a employment... RS Re Street._..____ — Torn... Sate... Ce 
: To whom ase payments on ieee ee... OO. 
auto made? (Name)...... 
Ee ee ee Ee 
. Bank you deal with (Name) Town = Pp 
8 Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $........___ Name of Relative.........___.__._______.__.__.___._ (Relationship).......___ 
a 
i 
a 
* 
7 
a 
4 
& 
s 




















= ee 00 (Name) | ees =e 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate L 
payment to? (Name) Town Name Here_.....____»_ Address 
Purpose of loan » et) 
"nN OTE Amt. 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
1 | TD ae ey ee the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........cccssses.- 
3% ar month on. that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agreed me ng $150 ry 2 % oe _ on boy part over bt ang — 4 at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
i mn excess 0! an o r month on any rem er of suc! 
of interest. (i,paid principal balance: computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that.if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 


Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
ca 











as above ind ing on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 

date for the final payment. - 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- aw 

ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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NOW, LET'S TALK SENSE 


(Continued from page 14) 


hand, his eye-catching articles cir- 
culated in leading magazines have a 
growing popular appeal. 


A Cure—or a Cure-all 


Experts in the field continue to 
warn against over-simplified expla- 
nations of human behavior. The 
American public of the mid- 
twentieth century has shown an un- 
usual susceptibility to witch hunts, 
scapegoats, and religious cure-alls. 
All are simple, all provide easy 
remedies, and all are ineffective in 
that they obscure the need for pains- 
taking effort which is necessary in 
solving serious social problems. 

This brings us to the point of the 
article. To the extent that parents 
and teachers regard the elimination 
of crime comics as a panacea for 
children’s behavior problems, they 
are diverted from their deeper re- 
sponsibilities in child rearing. 
Thrasher makes this point clear 
when he says, “If the adults who 
crusade against the comic books 
would only get as steamed up over 
such basic causes of delinquency as 
parental ignorance, indifference, and 
cruelty, they might discover that the 
comics are no more a menace than 
Treasure Island, or Jack, the Giant 
Killer.” 


What We Can Do 


The following suggestions indicate 
the more laborious course for parents 
and teachers in developing children’s 
ability to formulate proper values 
and incidentally to improve their 
reading tastes: 

Read and become acquainted with 
the contents of the comic books you 
find your children reading. 

Examine the bases of appeal, the 
moral implications, the roles played 
by leading characters, and similar 
factors. 

Work with your children in setting 
up criteria for judging comic books. 
(Expect your children’s values to 
differ somewhat from your own.) 

Cooperatively apply these criteria 
to the comic books read by your 
children. 

Agree upon a course of action 
which you and your children are 
willing to follow in purchasing, trad- 
ing, and reading comic books. 

The problems of child rearing can- 
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TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 


ad 


( Abe 
| XY 


Actual size of cooky 3"x#" big 






Jolly 
Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonders 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below. 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 


Cooky Cutter is of mod- 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 
touch to the decorating. 





ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 


This molding and the 
shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 





IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY SANTY 
COOKY CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 30¢ with 
your order to the FOUR 
MCB’S BOX 4246-W, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 


These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 








Included with each cut- 


member of a family. 


ter is a new, easy recipe which Also use as holiday place cards and 


makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


ornaments for your tree. 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 
Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 
a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 











not be solved through reliance upon 
cure-alls. As social problems become 
more complex, teachers must provide 
leadership in helping the public 
distinguish between acceptable re- 
search and unsubstantiated opinion. 





Overheard in the ladies lounge. 
“The new principal is a regular 


bookworm.” 


“Why bring books into it?”— 
North Carolina Education 

Teacher: “What are three forms 
of expression by the verb?” 

Pupil: “Indicative, interrogative, 
and imperative.” 

Teacher: “Give an example of 
each.” 

Pupil: “Tom is sick . . . Is Tom 
sick? .. . Sic em Tom.”—Texas Out- 
look 
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Across the State 


CWC 





Ir worksHops of a great variety mean 
a good beginning for a school system, then 
our state is really off to a good start. We 
had the privilege of participating in 
many pre-school conferences and noted a 
good professional spirit among the teach- 
ers. We hope you will let us hear from you 
this year telling us of the many things 
your school system is doing. We would like 
to share your ideas with others. 

Hawkins County had a meeting related 
to professional services and public rela- 
tions. Featured on their program were 
Representative T. J. Davis and Senator 
Lewis Chase. This was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for teachers to say thank you to 
their legislators who had supported them 
during the recent General Assembly. 

HAMBLEN County had a physical edu- 
cation workshop conducted by teachers 
for teachers of all grades. This county al- 
ways includes one session of its pre- 
school conference for instructing teachers 





HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 
Elementary 
amd High Schools 


270 titles © Workbooks 
that fit your text. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 


Wate 
FREE 
CATALOG 











—Teachers!— 


NOW! BORROW by MAIL 
y-~) CONFIDENTIAL. . . FAST! 


Here's the easiest, most private way 
to borrow. If you are regular], ~~ em- 

shaped and need cash now . 
Mag Sony Weaenstek dat leon 
Fe] f -$600 anywhere in the U.S. 
—— ENTIRELY BY MAIL. No agents 
will call. Re in small monthly in- 


ciptimente oS yout income, 
required ~ yeur payloss 


fairs iPieaee ta information and Money 
it free in plain en e 


POSTAL L FINANCE co., 
= Keeline =— +» Omaha 


























on professional organizations. 

Os1on County had a meeting on ethics 
recently. The program was composed of 
a panel of lay citizens who discussed the 
ethics of teachers from a layman’s view- 
point. We predict that the EQ (ethics 
quotient ) of Obion County teachers really 
will go up now. 

Let us hear from some of the other 
counties. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is the best 
time of the year for getting our schools 
before the public. The time is here and 
we recommend the AEW packet from 
NEA to you. It is the kind of material you 
will want to use all the year. 

LirE MEMBERSHIP is really on the climb 
in our state now. Each school system 
should appoint a life membership chairman 
and work toward reaching its quota. 
The quota for each school system is one 
member for each fifteen teachers in the 
system. Very soon we plan to publish the 
systems that have met their quota. Will 
yours be on the list? Following is a list of 
the new life members who have joined 
since the last the Tennessee 
Teacher. 


NEA LIFE MEMBERS 
September 19, 1955 


Anderson County 
William N. Chesney 
Glenn I. Tuttle 


Bedford County 
Joe M. Ingram 


Lee A. Munsey, Jr. 


Bradley County 
Mrs. Birdie M. Wiseman 


Davidson County 
Ruby Bateman 


Mrs. Gorda C. Boney 
Lockie Dickerson 
Alline Fentress 

Eva Frazier 

Georgia Fricke 

Alice Graves 

Mildred Anna Kerr 
Bertha McFerrin 

Mrs. Ruby Odom 

Iva Sims 

Mrs. James Clifton Thurman 
Cordelia Whitwerth 


Dyer County 
Mrs. Velma Bowen 


Mrs. Inez Golden 

Eva Hudson 

Mrs. Margaret C. Pope 
Leo Stephenson 


Grundy County 
Martha Goodwin Hampton 


Hamilton County 
Mae Bramblett 


Bobbit Ruth Hodges 
Ralph R. James 
Mrs. Sara B. Jones 
J. F. Kimsey 

W. Hobart Millsaps 


issue of 





Lloyd C. Wilson 
Knox County 
Mrs. Dorothy Rolen 
Lauderdale County 
Mrs. Wavel Irene Fronabarger 
Lawrence County 
Mrs. Hiram Holtsford 
G. Cromer Smotherman 
E. Carl Urban 
McNairy County 
Carlie Hughes 
Marion County 
Gertrude Michael 
Maury County 
Ella Jean Hargrove 
Mrs. Ruby R. Hargrove 
Lurline Meador 
James C. Scott 
Rutherford County 
Mrs. Andrena Briney 
Sequatchie County 
Clyde P. Hale 
Overton M. Johnson 
Mrs. Lola Myers Land 
Shelby County 
George H. 
Warren County 
Mrs. Bessie T. Gwynn 
Mrs. Elizabeth Womack 


White County 
Anna R. Bandy 


Charles E. Golden 

Joseph Edward Moore 

Lillian Frances Moore 

Mrs. J. W. Pearson 
Williamson County 

Mrs. Elizabeth Womack Jordan 
Chattanooga 

Thomas W. Brotherton 

Galen M. Drewry 

James W. Henry 

Mrs. Anita Gann Jones 

Robert J. Matusek 

Victor Money 

Guy S. Potts 

Edgar K. Smith 

Hubert F. Smith, Jr. 

Billy L. Von Schaaf 

S. Kirk Wheeler 

Freddie G. Yentsch 
Rhea County 

Mrs. Vernal Jo Daniels 


Cleveland 
Mrs. Mildred M. Blevins 


Mrs. Wavonna Durbin 
Dee H. Frisbee 

Bess B. Gray 

Mrs. W. W. Smith 
Edith Sullivan 

Mrs. Dan Wattenbarger 


Jackson City 
Mrs. Frances Barker 


Gilbert T. Hurt 
Mrs. Nora Smith 
Oak Ridge 
Mrs. Lalla Sullivan Darby 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Mrs. Reba B. Bacon 
Unable to Classify by School System 
Mae E. Carr 


Barnes 
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NEW 
American Envoy 
Desk No. 352 


Best Chair-Desk Buy for Economy, Student Performance 































Built to withstand years of severe 
classroom use, this sturdy, light- 
weight unit provides comfortable, 
relaxed sitting. The formed plywood 
seat with short-roll front edge, and 
deep-curved back with self-adjusting 
lower rail provide proper posture 
support for a wide range of 

student sizes. 

Die-formed construction, with 
one-piece side frame, eliminates 
rivets and squeaks. Hardened-metal, 
rubber-cushioned glides protect 
floors, help maintain classroom 
quietness. Clothes-catching hazard 
banished by adjustable support 
clamps underneath rear edge of 
seat. Top slopes 10° for writing 
comfort, is adjustable for height by 
never-fail, wrap-around clamp. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 
With or without folding tablet-arm. 





Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
_ SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 











with all-purpose 
book-guard... 


New all-purpose book- 
guard on occupant’s right 
assures easy access to the 
roomy, sanitary visible 
storage compartment. 





School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards lyf 
Auditorium Seating Flags 
4 Folding Chairs Athletic Goods . 
e Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks . . 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies xclusive Distributors 
Office, Library and Home School Papers Pee . 
Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment ASHVILLE PRODUC \MPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashvile 3, Tenn 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials } ee : 
Wiedow nee Primary Materials : HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY, 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
HATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 12th & Carter Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 





PREPARE BETTER Visual Aids 
in HALF the time! 


gt Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 
Thousands of letters have been received from 
teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with 
the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 
Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 


even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 


ing up afterwards. 


Set No. S-22A $3.90 


I—Flo-Master Pen 
4—Felt Tips—assorted 
1—Fine Mark Adapter 
2-0z. Flo-Master Black Ink 
2-oz. Flo-Master Cleanser 


Set No. 48-2A 
New Set—4 Flo-Masters—4-colors 


4 Flo-Master Felt Tip Pens 
(With caps to match ink colors) 
4 2-oz. cans of ink, Black-Blue-Red-Green 
| 2-oz. can Flo-Master Cleanser 
16 Assorted Felt Tips 
| Fine Mark adapter 
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*A FEW USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
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POSTERS DECORATING 














FLASH CARDS 
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lo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 











